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A century ago, a geological 
curiosity ; today, a vital factor 

in industry and even international 
affairs. That is the brief story of 
oil—nearly eight thousand million 
gallons of which are refined im 
this country every year. Modern 
refineries depend largely on 
electricity for their operation; 

and ENGLISH ELECTRIC has 
supplied steam turbines, gas 
turbines, diesel engines, generators, 
transformers, switchgear and 
motors for refineries both in 
Britain and overseas. 














One of the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
products for which oil is vital is 

the diesel-electric locomotive, 

one of the most modern forms 

of transport—clean, fiexibleand “@% 
economical in operation. This 
Company has experience of railway 
modernization in thirty different 
countries, and is a leading supplier 
to British Railways of electric 

and diesel-electric locomotives, 
including the world’s most powerful 
single-unit diesel-electric 
locomotive, the 3,300 h.p. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC “‘Deltic”’ 

shown here. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


HE LOWEST VOTE in favour of de Gaulle’s con- 

stitution in any constituency in France was 
64 -per cent.—a figure which, had it been the 
national average, would have been impressive 
enough: the actual national average, close on 
80 per cent., staggered even those who had been 
predicting a decisive victory, Only Guinea voted 
to opt itself out of the new Franco-African com- 
+ munity—to become, it _is- expected, the first 
‘people’s democracy,’ perhaps the first Communist 
satellite, in Africa, In spite of Guinea, General 
de Gaulle could express himself well content— 
not least with the result of the poll at Colombey- 
les-deux-Eglises, where. only one vote was cast 
against the constitution. It was not, General de 
Gaulle remarked, his own. 


* 


SHOCK WAVES registered by instruments in Japan 
revealed that, as expected, the Russians had 
replied to continuing H-bomb tests by Britain and 
America with more of their own—this time north 
of the Arctic Circle: Adopting an attitude of 
pained surprise, the Western countries said that 
they nevertheless would stand by their offer to 
discontinue tests for a year, from the agreed date 
—provided the Russian did, too. . 


* 


IN AMERICA Mr. John Foster Dulles suddenly and 
unaccountably lowered the tension by. admitting, 
in effect, that most of what he has been saying in 
the last few weeks is bunkum. The State Depart- 
ment is now prepared to regard the offshore 
islands as expendable, provided that the Chinese 
Communists promise good behaviour: and Mr. 
Dulles is prepared to envisage a general settle- 
ment in the Far East. But even before he retreated 
from his earlier position, the attention—such as 
it was —given in the US to the China affair had 
been diverted to a succession of domestic dis- 
turbances, including the resignation of Mr. 
‘Vicuna’ Adams (an undignified affair, in which 
Mr. Adams tried to make party capital out of his 
own shortcomings), and the. trial of strength in 
Little Rock. 
* 


AT HOME, the Government announced its inten- 
tion of withdrawing its troops from Jordan, but 
reiterated its determination not to withdraw them 
from. Cyprus—for continued occupation of the 


island is the inevitable concomitant of the 
Government’s plan. As the success of a partner- 
ship is dependent upon the willingness of the 
partners. to work it, and as one of them—Greece 
—has no intention of doing so, it was difficult to 
see what purpose could be served by stressing the 
plan’s ‘partnership’ angle; and mounting terror 
in Cyprus made it probable that use of the term 
would soon be made even more derisory, 


* 


LABOUR PARTY delegates arrived in Scarborough 
for their annual conference in no very happy 
frame of mind; and not even Mr, ‘Gaitskell’s 
denunciation of the Prime Minister over Quemoy 
did much to restore their morale, On one vote, 
the executive was nearly committed against its 
will to the abolition of fee-paying schools; on - 
another, after many years’ service, Dr. Edith 
Summerskill lost her place on the executive. Mrs. 
Barbara Castle became the Party’s new Chairman. 


* 


MR. T. S. ELIOT celebrated his seventieth birthday 
quietly; the Archers celebrated their 2,000th per- 
formance with a rousing party at ‘Ambridge.’ 
General Sir Francis Festing became’ the néw 
CIGS; Slough became the first town to give the 
police powers to arrest dogs walking without 








visible means of attachment to their owners. 
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HE 80 per cent. majority in favour of General 

de Gaulle’s new constitution demonstrates 
clearly that the average French voter has had 
enough of the Fourth Republic and its parties, 
and that that goes for the Communist Party too. 
However, it should not be assumed that the Com- 
munist loss of votes (which they-may have owed 
partly to FLN terrorist tactics in metropolitan 
France) will necessarily be repeated when it 
comes to elections for the Chamber, It is one 
thing to ask the French industrialist worker to 
choose. between the Communists and General de 
Gaulle; it is quite another to ask him to choose 
between them and other political parties. The 
vote, in fact, leaves the General as the arbiter 


of the situation, and the size of the majority will 
make it easier for him to avoid becoming the 


‘prisoner of the Right. Whether he becomes 


President or remains Prime Minister, Sunday’s 
vote was a personal vote of confidence in him, 
whatever pressures have been .at work to drive 
the French people into answering ‘yes.’ 
Moreover, though widely differing reasons may 
have caused people to vote for General de Gaulle, 
there is one thing at least which the great mass 
of French electors expect of him: the avoidance 
of anarchy and the maintenance of republican 
liberties. But to achieve this will be no easy task 
in the months to come. If terrorist outrages con- 
tinue inside France itself, it will be hard to pre- 
vent the establishment of an atmosphere of 
violence and intolerance, in which all attempts 
to produce a reasonable solution for the Algerian 
problem will be useless. Yet a solution for Algeria 
must be found, if democratic institutions are not 
to be subjected to an ur bearable strain. To pursue 
a war which requires the maintenance of an army 
of half a million men in the field implies the 
establishment of a war economy, and there would 
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be little prospect of the average Frenchman ¢on- 
senting to this—were he to be consulted. The 
temptation would be not to consult him, and 
there are certainly those, both in Algiers and in 
Paris, who would be glad of the excuse. Nor is 
there any likelihood of the Algerian war being 
brought to a victorious end in the foreseeable 
future. The heavy affirmative vote on the part 
of the Moslem population demonstrates the 
effectiveness of the French army’s psychological 
warfare techniques, but it hardly indicates much 
else. The Algerian villager has simply done what 
he has done throughout history : bowed to the pre- 
vailing wind. The French army may be present by 
day, but the FLN will be back by night. And, all 
the time, the continuance of the war is making 
relations more and more difficult between France 
on the one hand and Tunisia and Morocco on the 
other. General de Gaulle will be hard put to it to 
keep the lines open to Rabat and Tunis, and it is 
essential, not merely for France, but also for the 
West, that those politicians and soldiers who would 
favour a policy of adventure in North Africa 
should be effectively restrained—as only he now 
can restrain them. 

At the present moment the hope of an im- 
provement in France’s situation—both inter- 
national and internal—rests on the courage and 
integrity of one man. Nobody has ever thought 
General de Gaulle to be lacking in either quality, 
but this is a daunting prospect nevertheless. The 
restoration of the authority of the French State 
and the ending of the Algerian war—these are 
the tasks which now face him. As yet he has 
given no sign of how he means to go about them, 
but until they are carried through successfully 
the increased stability which would seem to 
follow upon the decisive result of the referendum 
will only be provisional 


J. C. Maxwell 
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Munich: The Fallacy of Slogans 


HE twentieth anniversary of the Munich agree- 

ment coincided with the announcement that 
Britain and America would soon withdraw their 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan, and with Mr. 
Dulles’s change of front on Quemoy. Two and a 
half months ago the Anglo-American intervention 
was defended on the grounds that to do nothing 
—to appease—was wrong and that it was certainly 
better to do something; an argument that would 
have strongly appealed to the grand old Duke of 
York. Now that we are taking our forces out again 
it is time to see what, if anything, our intervention 
has achieved. 

The Americans have achieved less than nothing. 
The Marines landed in response to frequent 
"appeals by President Chamoun, who'claimed that 
the rebels were receiving massive Outside support. 
During the Marines’ visit President Chamoun, at 
the end of his presidential term, retired to the 
mountains; General Chehab, the Presidential can- 
didate that the rebels had supported from the 
beginning, was elected President; and Rashid 
Karami, one of the leading rebels, became Prime 
Minister. If the Marines had stayed a bit longer 
they might even have managed to bring Lebanon 
into the United Arab Republic. 

A slightly better case can be made for the 
British landings in Jordan. King Hussein is still 
there—though whether he would have still been 
there anyway we do not know; nor, of course, do 
we know how long he will last. But nobody has 
explained ‘what British interest is served by the 
maintenance of a Hashemite police State m 
Jordan, or indeed by the existence of Jordan at all. 
In any case, those who assumed that the interven- 
tion was necessary to safeguard British interests 
see now that it has only helped to drive Saudi 
Arabia closer to Egypt; and though the report that 
Kuwait has joined the Arab League seems to have 
been premature, Egyptian influence in Kuwait is 
certainly not declining. 

What has all this got to do with Munich? The 
answer, quite simply, is, nothing. Neither in the 
Middle nor in the Far East do events bear 
the slightest resemblance to what was happening 
in Europe in 1938. But so many statesmen in the 
West have a Munich complex that they identify 
each succeeding situation as one in which at all 
costs a Munich must be avoided. It is regrettable 
that the West seems quite incapable of learning the 
two lessons which Munich ought to teach. In the 
first place, it is a misconception that Munich wasa 
case of sitting back and doing nothing. The 
Chamberlain Government did all too much. It sent 
the Runciman mission to Czechoslovakia—which, 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s three journeys to Hitler 
over Czechoslovakia, made his remark about ‘a 
far-away country of which we know nothing’ so 
discreditable. You can intervene in a crisis, or you 
can look the other way, but you cannot. with 
honour do both. 

Secondly, Munich is a cautionary tale against 
slogans. Chamberlain would be much better 
thought of if he had not used the phrase ‘peace 
with honour.’ If he believed what he said, he was 
singularly defective in his understanding both of 
Hitler and honour. If he did not believe it, he was 
surely guilty of extraordinary dishonesty. The evi- 


dence suggests that he did believe it—just as, three 
months ago, the Government no doubt believed in 
its slogan about indirect aggression; and just as it 
now presumably believes in its contradictory 
slogan that disputes must not be settled by force. 
It is unfortunate that owing to the speed of world 
events it has had to adopt the second while the 
evidence of its former belief in the first is still there 
for all to see. 

Apart from these two unlearned lessons Munich 
has no relevance. But, it is rightly said, Munich 
was dishonourable; and we must not be dis- 
honourable again. Agreed: but why was Munich 
dishonourable? Because we forced a small Power 
to make suicidal concessions for our own con- 
venience. There is no question of our doing that 
in the Middle East. Few countries in the Arab 
world are nations in the sense Czechoslovakia was; 
and concessions that have to be made in the area 
must come at least as much from us as from 
anyone else. 

In the Far East it is true that some concessions 
should be made by Chiang Kai-shek. But even if 
for the sake of argument Formosa (or Nationalist 
China) is considered .as a nation, like Czecho- 
slovakia was, the concession to be forced on 
Chiang—giving up the offshore islands—is de- 
signed to prevent him from committing suicide by 
concentrating his troops in an indefensible posi- 
tion. The concessions forced on President Benes 
were murderous because they entailed the sur- 
render of the defensible Czech frontier. 

The other commonly used argument is that the 
Munich agreement was stupid because it tried to 
appease an aggressive dictator, and such beings 
are by definition unappeasabie. But this again has 
no televance either to the Middle or to the Far 
East. Military force would have been a suit- 
able weapon against Germany in 1938 or before 
(when, if we had fought, Hitler’s generals might 
have overthrown him; when we did fight Nasser 
his generals didn’t); it is not a suitable weapon 
against Egypt. One of the things we want from 
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the Arabs is oil; and since it is not possible to 
procure oil from amongst an implacably hostile 
population, it is ridiculous to fight the Arabs, and 
impracticable to hold them down by force. 

Mao may be an unappeasable dictator; but the 
object of giving up Quemoy and Matsu is not to 
appease him but to extricate Chiang and Mr. 
Dulles from a hopeless strategic and moral posi- 
tion. If you have-got to fight somebody it is un- 
wise to choose the weakest ground to do it on. 

The fallacy in the present cries of ‘Munich’ is 
the fallacy of slogans. Because the present world 
set-up happens to favour the West we think we 
can freeze it for all time. We cannot. Only when 
the cry of ‘Munich’ is seen to be the irrelevance 
it is, and slogans are cast away,can the course of 
Western policy become clear. 

For a start, it is plain that some sort of agree- 
ment must be made with the most important Arab 
ruler and the most important Arab State. At the 
moment we are holding up recognition of the 
United Arab Republic and the resumption of 
diplomatic relations until a financial settlement 
with Egypt has been reached. At the same time, 
we tell Saudi Arabia that it is very difficult to 
reach a settlement on Buraimi until we have 
resumed diplomatic relations. Even if we refuse 
to remove this inconsistency by exchanging am- 
bassadors with Cairo before a financial agreement 
we should lose no time in making it—though 
admittedly the latest delay in the talks was cer- 
tainly the fault of the Egyptians, who perhaps 
decided to stall until British troops left Jordan. 

At the same time we must show that we do not 
stand in the way of further Arab unity. Sooner 
or later Kuwait will decide to join the Arab 
League.. She may even join the United Arab 
States; whether or not she does will largely depend 
upen the actions of Iraq, but whatever she decides 
there is no point in trying to stop her. Western 
attempts to frustrate Arab unity are self-defeating; 
they merely help to bring it about. In the Far East, 
too, the US needs to abandon its pretence that the 
Nationalists are the Government of China. Sooner 
or Jater, she will have to recognise the Com- 
munists, and allow them into the United Nations. 
This will not be a Munich; it will be common 
sense. 


Lebanon Turnabout 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


HE Lebanese crisis, after flaring up once again 

(and throwing far more sinister shadows than 
ever before), seems at last to be on the way to 
solution. At the weekend the ‘rebels’-—no one 
knows quite what to call them, now that one of 
their leaders has become the new Prime Minister 
—began to dismantle the barricades which they 
have manned since early in May around the area 
in Beirut generally known as the Basta. The day 
and night curfew which had been in force for 
most of a week, before and after the installation 
of President Chehab, was lifted on Saturday after- 
noon, by which time most of the population had 
in any case ceased to observe it with much for- 
mality. There were Tumours that the Christian 
Ministers m Mr. Rashid Karami’s government 
were pulling out, but by the beginning of this week 
only the last-ditch Chamounists, consisting mainly 


Beirut 
of the Christian Phalange Party, were left in the 
position of challenging the forces of order and 

This ‘was a curious turnabout. For four and a 
half -moriths the Chamounists had ‘taken their 
stand. on the principle that ‘legality’ must not ‘be 
defied, which meant in practice that since Camille 
Chamoun was the legally elected president of the 
Lebanon, and the government of Sami Solth was 
the legally appointed government, nobody had any 
business to remark on the fact that neither com- 
manded the loyalty of the majority of Lebanese. 
Behind the threadbare slogan of ‘massive infiltra- 
tion’ Dr. Charles Malik had tried to.convince the 
world that ‘the crisis in the Lebanon was ‘the result 
of machinations from outside, not of internal 
maladministration and an unpopular foreign 
policy. The revolution in Baghdad in July gave 
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President Chamoun an unexpected last chance to 
internationalise a crisis from which the West had 
belatedly tried to stand aloof—and Chamoun 
seized it with both hands. Since then the patient 
marines and American army units have whiled 
away their time for more than two months, while 
the Lebanese continued their internal squabbles 
for all the world as though the Americans had 
never intervened (‘to safeguard the integrity of 
the Lebanon,’ whatever that means). 

Last week, while both sides talked openly of 
civil war, and remembered 1860 (when the Druses 
massacred the Christians in the Lebanon), the 
Americans continued to drive equably across 
Beirut in their trucks and jeeps, exercising pre- 
cisely no influence whatever on a situation which 
threatened the survival of the Lebanon far more 
obviously than ever President Nasser had done. 
The futility of the American intervention would 
have been finally demonstrated if Admiral Hol- 
loway’s men had been invited by the new Prime 
Minister to take forcible action against the 
Phalangists, who, by this time had replaced Saeb 
Salam’s Moslem supporters in the role of rebels 
against the lawfully constituted government—and 
at one time this seemed a not impossible con- 
elusion to an always improbable crisis. 

Now it looks as though the Americans will be 
able to leave in peace, just as they came in peace, 
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fighting their way through the sightseers and Coca- 
Cola sellers who crowded the landing beaches. 
Fortunately there have been no serious incidents 
between them and the Lebanese of either side, and 
for this much credit is due to their excellent 
discipline and imperturbability, but still. more to 
the rebel leader, Saeb Salam, who was under great 
pressure from his own supporters in the early 
days of the American occupation. Mr. Salam 
indeed has emerged from the long crisis with a 
much enhanced reputation. At. several of the 
crucial turning points in the affair, he showed an 
unexpected moderation, the last time being at the 
weekend, when he suggested the dismantling of 
the barricades (at a moment when feeling was at 
its highest between Christians and Moslems), and 
argued an excited public meeting into accepting 
the suggestion. 

The wounds of the last four months go. deep, 
and it will be a long time before the Lebanon 
settles back into its former peace. Perhaps it never 
will; but if it does not, this will not necessarily be 
a tragedy. For its past was based on a lie—the 
concept of a compromise which in fact no one 
respected except when it suited him. If the 
Moslems show moderation in victory, that com- 
promise may become a fact instead of a fiction— 
and that would be the best possible guarantee for 
the survival of the country. 


Veni, Vidi, Vici 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


GENERAL DE GAULLE has got his 
vote—a majority so great as 
almost to crush him as well as 
his opponents. Left and Right 
have voted for him. No group 
can now claim him as theirs. 
And he starts on his four 
months of plenary powers, 
during which he must set up the institutions of 
the new republic, with a mandate so wide as to 
provide few indications and set no limits. For once 
the Communist leaders have been abandoned by 
half their usual flock. Millions of voters who 
certainly had not studied the new constitution, and 
normally would react against anything resembling 
personal government, showed that they preferred 
the risk of possible ills they did not know to those 
they had experienced—the perpetual tendency of 
Fourth Republic politicians to make decisions in 
terms of secondary rather than primary considera- 
tions in order to catch the marginal vote; their 
inability to provide a new government in less than 
a month; their helplessness in face of military 
insubordination at Algiers. 

The gallant little band of non-Communist oppo- 
nents to the new constitution were crushed be- 
cause, being unable by the nature of the situation 
to offer an alternative, they seemed to be advo- 
cating a revival of the regime that collapsed in 
May. Who was to govern France while a new 
Constituent Assembly met? Who could guarantee 
that such an Assembly would produce a constitu- 
tion? After the humiliations of the first half of 
the year the nation was emotionally ready for one 
of those periodic expressions of almost sacramen- 
tal unity, of which General de Gaulle had already 
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once been the orchestrator fourteen years ago. 
There were, too, some very practical arguments. 
How could the Left hope for a share in the new 
regime if it left it to the Right to install? The 
editor of Le Monde pointed out that it was not 
the sharp and able criticism of M. Mendés-France 
that upset the Right but the manner in which 
the Left-wing Socialist Mayor of Marseilles, M. 
Defferre, joined the ranks of the ‘Yesses.’ 

The General is well aware that, vast as are his 
temporary powers and huge as is his majority, 
political forces shift and majorities break up with 
astonishing speed in France. He will still put on 
gloves to handle the Algerian thistle this week, and 
none envies him the task of making his speech in 
Constantine on Friday—with the Algiers press 
clamouring to have the North African referendum 
results treated as if they represented a free vote in 
the same sense as those of metropolitan France, 
and are a binding contract between the two sides 
of the Mediterranean. The Algerian vote will re- 
main for future political scientists as the classical 
proof that freedom at the polling station is not 
enough to make a significantly free vote, when 
every other freedom is lacking. No doubt the 
Algerian “Yesses’ did include a great many which 
expressed a hope that General de Gaulle can do 
something to extricate that country from its pro- 
longed agony. They also provide visible evidence 
of the limits of the power of the FLN. In this 
respect they offer an opportunity. But if this 
opportunity is to be misused for one more political 
cheat, as the dominant politicians of Algiers de- 
mand, then there will be no limit to the prospect 
of disaster, not only for Algeria but for France. 

Inside France it is well to keep one’s eye on the 
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defeated as well as the victorious. The Fourth 
Republic was already dead and stinking, so that it 
cannot be classified amongst the former. Doubly 
defeated but none the less important are the non- 
Communist opponents of the new constitution. 
They are not the heirs of the Fourth Republic, 
for they were amongst its most vigorous critics in 
its decline, but they have been involved in its 
defeat, since the parliamentary cause they repre- 
sent has been contaminated by the example of 
what French parliamentarianism had become. 
That the other group of ‘No’ voters was the Com- 
munists also involved them in confusion which 
the Government’s propagandists exploited. 

Though the Communists have suffered a severe 
blow, it may prove momentary, since they have a 
strong organisation both above ground and below 
ground. The non-Communist opposition, how- 
ever, was formed by a loose alliance of groups, 
some of them themselves in process of finding 
their feet. Only now had a section of the Socialist 
Party split away from that body still led by the 
king of manceuvrers, M. Guy Mollet. M. Mendés- 
France contributed a minority group of Radicals, 
uncertain of its future. M. Mitterand contributed 
a small group of his own, and a further contribu- 
tion was provided by the union of the Socialist 
Left, of which M. Claude Bourdet is the best- 
known figure. It will be hard indeed to’create a 
coherent political force out of these disparate 
elements after such a defeat. But these groups have 
provided during the last three years an indispen- 
sable independent weekly press which will cer- 
tainly be needed no less tomorrow. For the health 
of French politics under the Fifth no less than 
the Fourth Republic a vigorous non-Communist 
Left is urgently needed. M. Defferre’s essential 
argument for voting ‘Yes’ was that such a ‘Left’ 
must be created with founder-members’ rights 
within the Fifth Republic. But how far will the 
main body of the-Socialist Party be coloured by 
M. Mollet’s leadership, or by M. Defferre’s? It is 
not likely that the former will in the long run be 
very successful in preventing the Communist Party 
from rallying again those who have on this occa- 
sion strayed from the party line. 

At all events, within the vast majority that has 
approved the new constitution a complicated re- 
grouping is in progress. Gaullists like M. Soustelle 
who never ceased to champion the General, 
though they were by no means always his docile 
followers, are naturally hoping to restore the great 
days of the French People’s Rally when it cap- 
tured more than a third of the electorate ten years 
ago. But they have been much divided since then 
and they will be competing with the other parties 
now represented in the General’s government. 
There is M. Pinay, for instance, the Conservative 
Minister of Finance, who became Prime Minister 
in 1952 by seducing some thirty Gaullist deputies 
from their allegiance. How far will General de 
Gaulle allow his name to be used by any political 
group, now that his destiny is to be President of 
the Republic above party from the beginning of 
next year? 

Increasingly as the four months pass, and the 
General draws nearer to the Presidency, the ques- 
tion of his succession in the premiership wiil arise. 
Much will depend on the elections to the Assem- 
bly, but though these may exclude some men they 
are unlikely to be decisive in any one man’s 
favour. But will it be a favour to be Prime Minister 
under such a mighty President? 
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Scarborough Commentary—I 





i 


s one of Sir Brian Robertson’s more spec- 
Ari tcserty dreadful efforts crept like snail 
unwillingly to Scarborough, I found myself in 
agreement with my favourite member of the XYZ 
Club on the fact that if our journey had no other 
advantage it was at any rate giving us a fine view 
of the English Cathedrals. Peterborough, Lincoln, 
York—all were clearly and magnificently visible 
from the line. ‘It would be almost worth staying 
on the train,’ said my companion, as his tea (if 
you can call it tea) slopped into his saucer (if you 
can call it a saucer), ‘for Durham.’ Was it imagina- 
tion, or did I detect an undertone of yearning in 
his voice that suggested he would have liked to 
by-pass Scarborough for reasons over and above 
his passion for Gothic architecture? 

For the 57th Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party could not, in the very nature of things, hold 
out the prospect of much joy for the more intelli- 
gent of the faithful who assembled in the Spa 
Grand Hall on Monday morning. A year ago, 
writing of the Brighton Conference, I said that 
they went there ‘to be filled with the old familiar 
juice, to be uplifted and occasionally to uplift.’ 
As it happens, I was speaking of the Conservative 
Conference, but the words, which are in general 
true of the annual Tory roustabout, were far more 
particularly true of the Labour sing-song this year. 
‘It is highly probable,’ said Mr. Driberg, in his 
highly literate Chairman’s Address, ‘that, before 
we meet again next year, we shall have fought the 
eagerly awaited General Election.’ That is as may 
be: but Mr. Heathcoat Amory could, I repeat— 
without harming a hair of the Constitution’s head 
—present not one more pre-election Budget but 
two, and if Mr. Macmillan’s nerve holds the 
election might well be in May, 1960. But clearly 
the prevailing winds at Scarborough (which seem, 
I may say, to collect outside my bedroom window 
most of the night) are blowing in the direction of 
Mr. Driberg’s opinion. And even these. fellows 
have enough sense, in such conditions, to sail 
close-hauled. As we shall see in a moment, they 
very nearly sank the boat with all hands aboard 
on the first day out of port; and as we shall see in 
two and a half moments, I think it highly probable 
that they are sailing in the wrong direction any- 
way. But at least they are not actually spending 
their time dumping the cargo overboard and 
massacring the officers. Which, in a ship whose 
crew seems to be composed equally of pirates and 
landlubbers, is quite something. 

True, feeling ran high in the education debate; 
there are not many subjects that can still rouse 
real emotion at a Labour gathering (there are any 
number, of course, that can provoke the synthetic 
kind), but education is high on the list of those 
that remain. The emotion it generates is composed 
of two parts, one good, the other bad. The good 
element—still surprisingly strong in the Labour 
Party—is the traditional Radical belief that educa- 
tion is a good thing in itself. The worser half is 
the party’s loony obsession with the public schools. 

Now although the public schoolboys on the 
National Executive of the Labour Party do not 
at the moment actually outnumber the rest (well, 
dammit, there are six women on it), I do not need 
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to spend the entire evening with Who's Who to 
feel fairly safe in saying that of those members 
with sons of the appropriate age the majority send 
the lad to a public school. (In the Shadow Cabinet 
the proportion would be higher still.) Yet there 
was not a word of defence for these institutions 
from the platform; Mr. Griffiths in opening the 
debate and Miss Bacon in closing it both spent a 
fair part of their time apologising for the public 
schools and promising that the party would get 
around to abolishing them in due time, never fear. 
Only there were more important things to do first. 

Well, yes. One of the most important is for Mr. 
Gaitskell or Mr. Crossman or Mr. Greenwood or 
Mr. Driberg or some other leading product of the 
Headmasters’ Conference to tell their party that 
if their aim is to see that the country is as well 
educated as it can be they will be a little wide of it 
if they proceed to urge the abolition of a high 
proportion of the best education going. After all, 
when a commodity is scarce opinions may differ 
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on the best way of distributing it; but nobody, 
as far I know, argued during the war that the best 
way of dealing with the butter shortage was to 
toss half of what we did have into the sea. 

And yet a quarter of a million votes in the other 
scale would have overruled the platform and left 
the Wykehamists very miserable indeed. Why did 
Mr. Gaitskell allow Miss Bacon to say, ‘We all 
dislike and detest this public school system’? As 
far as a large number of the most influential of her 
party colleagues are concerned, the statement is a 
flat lie; yet one more line was allowed to be painted 
in on the public image of the Labour Party—a line 
painted in the most vivid jealousy-green. There 
was a woman from Watford who pointed a quiver- 
ing finger at Heaven and rained curses on those 
who argued (nobody had, actually) that a Labour 
Minister of Education would be powerless if new 
fee-paying schools were opened when the existing 
ones were done away with. ‘A Labour Minister, 
she snarled, ‘will have to say, “You can’t open a 
school without a licence; and you can’t have a 
licence.” ’ 

Does nobody in the party know what harm that 
sort of thing is doing them? This is what I mean 
by saying that the conference seemed to be going 
in the wrong direction. From the beginning the 
conference has been directed to the job of closing 
the ranks and putting heart into the faithful. In 
this job it seems to have succeeded well enough; 
they will arrive home happier than they have been 
for many a Gallup Poll. But what does the public 
get out of it all? What the public has so far, I 
fear, is a picture of a party indistinguishable from 
a collage made up of two application forms, a 
Schedule ‘A,’ a licence, a restrictive practice, forty- 
two bound volumes of the Annual Digest of 
Statistics and Mr. Douglas Jay. Whatever the 
merits of the 736 pages of policy the Labour Party 
has produced, the general effect of them—or more 
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particularly of the way they have been put up— 
has been a picture of a party whose horizon is a 


‘dull, uniform society hag-ridden by controls and 


restrictions; the picture may be a false one, but 
it looms large. Nothing I have seen so far at 
Scarborough has struck me as going half an inch 
towards dissolving this image. 

As for Mr. Cousins, he is showing precious little 
sign of anything except a remarkable aptitude for 
making a proper Charlie of himself. He began by 
being on the losing side in the public-schools 
debate—and being on the losing side does not 
come easy to Frankie-boy—after making a speech 
which was even more ambiguous than his cele- 
brated contribution to the H-bomb discussion 
last year, and hé persisted, almost literally alone, 
in opposing the Executive policy itself after the 
amendment to it was rejected. And at the private 
session on Tuesday, when the expulsion of Mr. 
John Lawrence and his St. Pancras fellow- 
travellers was discussed, he really lost his grip. 
The question was whether Mr. Lawrence should 
be allowed to state his case to the conference; 
Frankie began by asking a perfectly meaningless 
question—‘If we decide that Mr. Lawrence has 
no right of appeal to the conference, does this 
mean that he has no right of appeal?’—and when 
Mr. Driberg explained that Friar Lawrence had 
already had his appeal to the Executive, Frankie- 
boy asked his question again, rather pettishly. 
That sort of thing, for him, was unusual; what was 
even more unusual was the jeering and even 
scattered cries of ‘Siddown’ that broke out when 
he pursued his altercation with the chair. And you 
should have seen the way he tried to repair the 
damage on Wednesday afternoon, spreading the 
butter inches thick over Mr. Gaitskell, no doubt 
in the hope that some of it would stick to the 
knife. 

It was with his speech on the economic situation 
that Mr. Gaitskell finally riveted his domination 
upon the conference. His speech on the emergency 
Far East resolution had been unusually vigorous 
for him, and was happily free of ‘statesmanship.’ 
The applause for it was hardly tumultuous but it 
was at any rate respectable. In the debate on the 
economic situation he pulled out even more. Mr. 
Harold Wilson had had a great success in introduc- 
ing the subject earlier. Mr. Wilson for once 
dropped his folderols comedian act which, how- 
ever acceptable it may be in the House of Com- 
mons, would be out of place at this rather more 
serious gathering, and, without ever raising his 
voice, managed to get them stamping on the floor 
for the first time in the conference. And after Mr. 
Wilson we had had a hair-raisingly erudite address 
from Professor Roy Jenkins, who somehow 
manages to convey the impression that ‘and’ is a 
word of four syllables. Perhaps (if such human 
motives ever affect Mr. G.) he was spurred on by 
these two performances; the result, in any case, 
was both lucid and powerful and received an 
ovation which, even without the musical honours, 
would have been a notable one. 


But has Mr. Gaitskell’s success been too 
domestic? He has certainly not done his party any 
harm at Scarborough, and he has even prevented 
some of his less ‘statesmanlike’ followers from 
doing it any harm. But this is not, when all is said 
and done, the warmest tribute one could pay a 


party leader at his annual conference. 
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IF MEMBERS of the Labour Party 
wish to understand the reasons for 
its present unpopularity, they could 
do worse than examine a couple of 
pamphlets which have come out in 
connection with its education 
policy: one from the Association 
of Head Masters, the other from the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters, of grammar schools. It 
is not that both these organisations oppose 
Labour’s plans for education—this was inevitable 
—that counts; it is the reasoned way in which 
they put forward their arguments. I do not 
myself set much store by appeals to preserve 
school ‘tradition’: they have too often been made 
to preserve anomaly and injustice. But I am sure 
that the authors are right when they argue that 
time should be allowed for the comprehensive 
school experiment to show its worth; and the con- 
trast between the sober appraisal of the situation 
in these pamphlets and the scatty speeches at Scar- 
borough speaks for itself. 

* * * 
MRS. CASTLE’s remarks about British troops in 
Cyprus were ungenerous and misplaced, and they 
well deserved criticism. But the outpouring of 
ministerial patriotism that has descended upon 
her head has been rather overdone. The Lord 
Chancellor, for instance, told an audience at 
Harrogate that he had no time for ‘these leading 
ladies of the Left, who in their twisted shame 
for the greatness.of Britain, pour calumny on the 
fighting men.’ Nor do a lot of other people. But 
by what sub-Kiplingesque quirk does Lord 
Kilmuir manage to believe that our greatness is 
being exhibited in Cyprus? Patriotism is becoming 
more and more the first refuge of party politicians 
—as it long has been of newspaper proprietors. 

+ * * 

A FRIEND who was in Paris last weekend has 
described to me the sense of happy catharsis 
everywhere as the French came out of church on 
a hot Sunday morning and ambled across the 
street to discharge their “Yesses’ down the ballot 
slot. Before the end, official propaganda had 
worked itself into such a lather and hung so many 
metaphysical allusions round the neck of ‘Oui’ 
that any voter contemplating ‘No’ found himself 
defined as traitorous, miserly, life-hating and even 
sexless. Little Marianne in her wedding-dress 
gazed trustfully from a poster as this villain 
skulked by and pleaded with him: ‘Dites Oui.... 
By the night before the poll, one cinema audience 
at least was fed up with it all, and yelled down 
with shouts of ‘All right! That'll do!’ a film 
on the evils of Assembly government. 

* * * 
THE EDITOR of the Observer ends his courteous 
letter in our correspondence columns this week 
by saying that he gladly accepts my ‘taunt that 
the Observer takes racialism particularly seriously.’ 
I made no such taunt. What I did say was that the 
Observer was inconsistent in approving of high 
sentences for ‘nigger-hunting’ in order ‘to make 
it promptly and unmistakably known to other 
youths and their parents that criminal activities 
of this kind will carry heavy penaltiés,’ since its 
usual admirable attitude to crime was that its 
causes were far too complex to be dealt with by 
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a few heavy sentences. Mr. Astor’s answer is 
that because severe punishment does not effec- 
tively deter some crimes it does not follow that 
it will not deter others. Quite true, but surely it 
raises a presumption? Admittedly, Mr. Astor 
makes a distinction between ‘individual’ crimes 
such as murder and ‘social’ crimes such as race 
riots; but I do not think “it is a real one, since 
murders are not always individual and it would 
presumably be quite possible for one man to start 
a race riot. All crimes of violence are individual 
in the sense that they are committed by individuals 
and social in the sense that they affect the com- 
munity. Obviously both aspects must be taken 
into account at all times. My point is that the 
balance between them should be kept roughly the 
same and not varied to suit individual prejudices. 

+ . * 
PUTTING IT DIFFERENTLY, you can support a 
judicial penal policy, i.e. one you think is right, 
or you can support a ‘political’ penal policy, i.e. 
one you know to be wrong but which other people 
want because they think, wrongly, it protects 
them. But you cannot pick and choose between 
them. Mr. Astor evidently disagrees. His mention 
of the Weimar Republic and the Nazis strikes 
me as being of very doubtful relevance, and it is, 
I should have thought, rather naive to imagine 
that sterner prison sentences would have had 
much effect upon the rise of Hitler. Mr. Astor 
refers to ‘the need to restore the confidence of 
an anxious section of the community in the pro- 
tection of the law.’ But since those fears, as Mr. 
Astor would presumably agree, were groundless, 
he is in the position of arguing that people should 
be sent to prison for long terms in order to 
pander to the erroneous idea of some members of 
the community that our law and our judiciary 
will not protect them. Mr. Astor may be right. 
But if he is, why should not other sections of 
the community—old ladies who live alone, for 
example—be pandered to in the same way by 
bringing back corporal punishment as a ‘protec- 
tion’ against crimes of violence? 

o os * 
BY SOME TWIST of fate, every time the Irish do 
something praiseworthy they go and spoil it by 
doing something downright foolish. Recently at 
the UN the Republic of Ireland was the only 
Western country which had the courage to vote 
that the subject of the admission of the Chinese 
Peoples’ Republic ought to be put on the agenda 
for debate. The Irish Minister for External Affairs, 
Mr. Frank Aiken, pointed out that the issue is not 
whether the UN Assembly should admit China, 
but whether it should be allowed to debate every 
important international question freely and 
openly. Obviously he is right: to pretend the China 
problem does not exist is to make a mockery of 
the UN. But shortly before Mr. Aiken spoke in 
New York, a judge in the West of Ireland applied 
the Probation Act to some local Catholics who 
had beaten up Protestant evangelists in Killaloe, 
near Limerick, knocking one of them unconscious; 
the judge ruling that ‘religion is above courts, the 
main business of which is to preserve peace.’ It 
may well be true (as the Catholic authorities in 
Ireland tend to argue) that non-Catholic evangel- 
ism arouses intense and dangerous hostility—for 
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which primitive emotional reaction English 
attempts to suppress the Catholic faith in Ireland 
is largely to blame. But this is no excuse for con- 
doning violence in the name of Christianity. 
* * * 

WITH HIS LETTER Objecting to my criticisms of 
commercial television (to which I reply in our 
correspondence columns), Mr. John Irwin in- 
cluded a list of the programmes he is currently 
producing—presumably as a gentle reminder that 
all is not sludge that comes from ATV; three out 
of the five are serious. I admire Mr. Irwin's energy 
(it must surely cause some alarm to the pro- 
ducers’ union); but I would have thought that his 
list proves rather than disproves my case. Of his 
three serious programmes one (Free Speech) 
comes on at the, to me, ghastly hour of 2.20 on 
Sunday afternoons; and the other two, both 
short educational snippet-features, are shown 
well before the evening peak period. His two 
light programmes, however, are both put on at 
peak times. They are Dotto and Keep it in the 
Family, both give-away shows; and the only 
question in my mind (and—to judge by the com- 
ments I have seen—of every serious television 
critic) is which is the more depressingly idiotic. 
That they get large viewer ratings I do not doubt; 
but that is not, as Mr. Irwin well knows, any 
criterion of merit. Programmes showing people 
being humiliated, physically or mentally, for the 
benefit of viewers, and then rewarded with lavish 
gifts, are always popular. PHAROS 





Judging by reports from 
Paris and Ilfracombe, duel- 
ling seems to have declined 
in ferocity since my day. 
I say ‘day’ advisedly : 
there was only one. The 
morning after a party in a small Latin-American town, 
my challenger’s seconds informed me I had disparaged 
the local. wine the night before. It seemed all too 
likely. My reply that, as far as I could recollect, I had 
praised the stuff, didn’t help. Pistols for two, coffee 
for one was the order of the day. 
On the eve of the battle I was plotting the longest 
route to the town cemetery (appropriate venue of my 
expiation) when I was joined by an hidalgo who 
shared my taste in amontillado. After a bottle of 
Vintners Choice I asked him to be my second. He 
declined. He, too, had a date at dawn by the cemetery. 
Apparently I had landed in a town where duelling 
was not only rife but a J’outrance. We put in some 
moonlight pistol practice together until daybreak. 
At the cemetery his seconds informed us we were to 
fight each other. Strong emotion upset our aim. We 
expended all the ammunition but neither was hurt. 
One of the seconds was not quite so lucky. The noise 
and rapidity of fire was too much for him and he fainted 
away. His taste was for an oloroso, and a glass of 
Vintners Cream soon restored him sufficiently to 
a another. In no time a good time was being had 
y all. 
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By THE BISHOP OF EXETER 


Tue marriage discipline of the 
Church of England has come in 
for a good deal of criticism 
lately, and it has been suggested 
that there has been a radical 
change in the attitude of the 
Church of England towards 
divorce and remarriage. The 
publication of Mr. Winnett’s book* is therefore 
timely. He sets out the facts fully and fairly, and 
anyone who takes the trouble to read his book 
will have the necessary information to form his 
own judgment whether the suggestion of innova- 
tion is true or not. 

From 1066 to the Reformation there can be 
no doubt that divorce with the right to remarry 
was unknown in England. The ecclesiastical law 
of England was governed by the common canon 
law of the West, and it was a characteristic of 
that law that it asserted the indissolubility of 
marriage and made no provision for divorce a 
vinculo. In this it differed, as is well known, from 
the law of the Eastern Church. There had been 
earlier attempts to introduce into the West some- 
thing of the Eastern marriage discipline. The 
Penitential ‘attributed to Theodore of Tarsus, 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the seventh cen- 
tury, contains one of these attempts, and it is 
possible, therefore, and even probable, that in 
Saxon England there was some provision made 
for marriage after divorce. But with the Norman 
Conquest the common canon law became estab- 
lished in England and from then to the Reforma- 
tion divorce a vinculo was unknown. 

With the Reformation came a violent reaction 
from the complexity of the marriage law which, 
by reason of the number of impediments to 
marriage, had placed the validity of almost any 
marriage in doubt. The Continental Reformers 
sought a return to a marriage law based on what 
can be proved from Scripture. Consequently, they 
allowed only Scriptural impediments to marriage 
—e.g. the prohibited degrees of kindred and 
affinity to be found in Leviticus—and, on the 
authority of a text in Matthew, they permitted 
remarriage to the innocent partner in a divorce 
for adultery. Many of them went further and 
_ permitted remarriage after a divorce for other 
reasons than adultery. The hitherto unquestioned 
principle that by the law of God marriage is 
indisscluble except by death was thus flatly 
denied 

The influences of the Continental Reformers 
spread to England and produced an acute division 
of opinion within the Church. Some held to the 
old doctrine and maintained that the ‘Matthean 
exception’ must be interpreted in accordance with 
those other passages in the New Testament in 
which our Lord is clearly shown as forbidding all 
divorce and remarriage without exception, The 
Matthzan exception could, therefore, only mean, 
at most, that He allowed a divorce on the ground 
of adultery, but mot that He allowed remarriage. 
Others maintained that the Matthzan exception 
represents our Lord’s full and considered teach- 


*DIVORCE AND RE-MARRIAGE IN ANGLICANISM. By 
Arthur Robert Winnett. (Macmillan, 30s.) 


ing on marriage and that the other passages must 
be interpreted in the light of Matthew. On this 
view, our Lord himself had taught that there was 
one exception to the law of indissolubility, and it 
was lawful for the Church, as the proper inter- 
preter of His mind and will, to declare that 
there are others. This division of opinion persisted 
in the Church of England and still exists. 

An attempt was made in the sixteenth century 
to alter the law and to bring it into line with the 
views of the Continental Reformers. The attempt 
failed. The law remained firmly based on the 
old doctrine of the absolute indissolubility of 
marriage. This is clear from the wording of the 
canons of 1603-04, from the practice of the 
ecclesiastical courts and from the wording of the 
Marriage Service in the Prayer Book. Further, 
in the early years of the seventeenth century the 
Court of Star Chamber held, on the advice of 
Archbishop Whitgift and others, that a marriage 
contracted after divorce was void, on the ground 
that divorces granted by the ecclesiastical courts 
were only a mensa et thoro and not a vinculo. 

However, from time to time Private Bills were 
passed through Parliament authorising re- 
marriage after divorce. Between 1670, the date of 
the first of such Private Acts, and 1857 there 
were 317 passed in all. In these cases the parties 
to the divorce were subsequently remarried in 
church. There was no other way in which they 
could remarry. And it may be said that the Church 
acquiesced, though in the case of the remarriage 
of the guilty partner and in particular in the 
case of the remarriage of the guilty partner te» 
the co-respondent, the Church acted more or less 
under protest. 

The Divorce Act of 1857 transferred the hear- 
ing of matrimonial causes from the ecclesiastical 
courts to a new, secular court established under 
the Act and authorised that court to grant a 
divorce a vinculo on the ground of adultery by 
the wife and of adultery with cruelty by the 
husband. The Act was, on the whole, accepted by 
the Church as being equitable when compared 
with the existing practice of obtaining a divorce 
with the right to remarriage by means of a Pri- 
vate Act of Parliament. But it was resented, 
because it gave to the guilty party a right to re- 
marry. This was thought to be an incitement to 
adultery. Yet the old division of opinion was 
clearly apparent. There were many who opposed 
the Act on principle as being contrary to the 
divine law of the indissolubility of marriage. 
Those who accepted and approved the Act, 
accepted and approved it grudgingly as a con- 
cession to ‘the hardness of men’s hearts’ and 
bitterly opposed the giving of the right of re- 
marriage to the guilty party. 

Since 1857, with the growing number of divorces 
has grown a sharper opposition within the Church 
and a hardening of opinion against allowing even 
the innocent party to a divorce to be remarried 
in church, still less the guilty one. Nor is this 
simply a mid-twentieth-century development. It 
is clearly apparent in a report adopted by the 
Upper House of the Canterbury Convocation in 
1888, and quoted by Mr. Winnett on page 183. 
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It reads as follows: ‘It ought, in our judgment, 
to be clearly and strongly impressed upon the 
faithful, and upon the clergy as their advisers in 
matters of discipline and conduct, that the 
Christian ideal is that of indissoluble marriage; 
and that the most dutiful and loyal course, even 
in the case of the innocent party, is to put aside 
any. thought of remarriage after divorce. But 
if any Christian, conscientiously believing him- 
self or herself to be permitted by our Lord’s 
words to remarry, determine to do so, then en- 
deavour should be made to dissuade such person 
from seeking marriage with the rites of the 
Church, legal provision having been made for 
marriage by civil process; the language of the 
Marriage Service is unsuitable for repetition, ex- 
cept in cases where the marriage-tie has been 
dissolved by death, or the marriage proved to 
have been invalid from the beginning.’ 

It may, ! think, be fairly said that the point of 
view reflected in this quotation is the predominant 
view in the Church of England and has been con- 
sistently reaffirmed. It indicates a profound dis- 
taste for the remarriage of divorced persons in 
church, and a hardening of opinion against allow- 
ing it even in the case of the innocent party. For 
example, the Lambeth Conference of 1888 left it 
to the conscience of the individual clergy 
whether or not to marry in church the innocent 
party in a divorce for adultery (but only the inno- 
cent party and only after a divorce for adultery): 
the Conference of 1908 reaffirmed the resolutions 
of 1888 with the addition of a statement that even 
in the case of the innocent party ‘it is undesirable’ 
that the remarriage ‘should receive the blessing 
of the Church.’ The Conference of 1920 left this 














matter to the liberty of each constituent church 
to determine. But the Conference of 1930 recom- 
mended ‘that the marriage of one whose former 
partner is still living shall not be celebrated 
according to the rites of the Church.’ The Con- 
ference of 1948 reaffirmed this. 

It is sometimes suggested or implied that the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury is responsible 
for this hardening of opinion against the re- 
marrying of even the innocent party in church. 
It must be clear from these quotations how little 
truth there is in this. But it is interesting also to 
note the attitude and opinion of his immediate 
predecessors. Archbishop Davidson held that the 
remarriage of the innocent party after divorce 
was ‘contrary to the spirit and intent of our 
Church if not to its positive enactments.’ Arch- 
bishop Lang, in the House of Lords, affirmed that 
divorce and remarriage after divorce were incom- 
patible with the principles of Christ and with the 
law and formularies of the Church. (Winnett. 
p. 231.) Archbishop Temple took the same line. 
(Winnett, pp. 210 and 231.) 

The present state of opinion in the Church of 
England may be summed up in this way. There 
is still an acute division of opinion as to whether 
marriage is, strictly, indissoluble or not. This is 
shown by the careful avoidance of the word 
‘indissoluble’ in recent official pronouncements on 
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Five-star Seaside Hotel, 


... sunny South Atlantic, all comforts, superb food, 
English spoken, no currency difficulties, terms moderate: 
most highly recommended. That’s what Mr. Orcham 
thinks. And, in a way, he is in the same line of business 
as Union-Castle. He is a hotel keeper, a very good 
keeper of a very good hotel in the Cotswolds. He looks 
forward to his winter off-season, because that’s when he 
travels, lets other people do the worrying for him, and 


the going’s good by 


gives his mind up to cooking—in the sun. He’s almost a 
regular to South Africa now, sometimes First, some- 
times Tourist, always by sea, and always Union-Castle. 
He gets his cooking sunshine both ways, his usual room 
at the Mount Nelson Hotel in Cape Town, and his ideas 
refreshed about good service and good catering all along 
the line. Union-Castle takes his custom as a compliment. 
Which it is. 


CASTLE 


From Southampton every Thursday at 4 p.m. for Cape Town. From London about twice a month for the Round Africa voyage. 


ASK YOUB TRAVEL AGENT, OR UNION-CASTLE, DEPT. 119, 19-21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. HYDE PARK 8400 
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marriage and the substitution for it of some such 
phrase as ‘permanent and life-long union.’ It is 
shown also by the way in which the recent Com- 
mission on Nullity avoided altogether any dis- 
cussion of the question whether a marriage after 
divorce should be regarded as valid or as void. 
It is shown also by the insistence on the part of 
some of the clergy that they should retain their 
right to use their own discretion occasionally to 
remarry a divorced person in church. 

But despite this, there is an universal agree- 
ment, in practice, that it is the duty of the Church 
in loyalty to our Lord to do everything possible 
to discourage divorce and to manifest its dis- 
approval of it. And there is a general, if not a 
nearly universal agreement among the clergy that 
for that very reason the remarriage of divorced 
persons ought not to be allowed to take place in 
church. 

The widened grounds for divorce and the in- 
creased number of divorces have confronted the 
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Church with a very different practical problem 
from that which it faced before the nineteenth 
century. And it is not likely that there will be 
any retreat from the position which it has now 
taken up. Mr. Winnett’s book makes it clear, 
I think, that whilst there has always, since the 
Reformation, been a difference of opinion on 
the doctrine of marriage in the Church of Eng- 
land, there has been a surprising cohsistency in 
its law and official pronouncements and discipline, 
there has never been much support for the re- 
marriage of the guilty party in church, and there 
has always been much opposition to the re- 
marriage of even the innocent party. The present 
position, which preserves a discretion to the parish 
priest to conduct the remarriage of a divorced 
person if he wills but makes it plain that in general 
such action is severely discouraged, would seem 
to reflect fairly accurately both the past history 
and the present mind of the Church of 
England. 


Sneak House 


By SIMON RAVEN 


‘HERE is a widespread illusion that ‘sneaking,’ 
Ts the bearing of tales to those in authority, is 
unheard of in British public schools. This was 
certainly true in Tom Brown’s day and was more 
or less true as recently as twenty years ago. It was 
true because the British were still a robust and 
independent race with their proper sense of laisser- 
faire as yet unspoiled. The advent of notions about 
Welfare and Social Responsibility has settled that 
—and settled it as surely in the adolescent world 
of the public school as it has everywhere else. To 
mind one’s own business and leave others to mind 
theirs, formerly a simple matter of good manners, 
something any gentleman in school or out did 
without thinking, is quite definitely no longer the 
fashion; and it is interesting to note that it had 
already ceased to be so, at any rate at my own 
school, as early as the 1940s, although at this 
time the social virtue of prodnosing, while rapidly 
gaining recognition in the favourable conditions 
of war, was still at a fairly harmless stage of 
development. But of course even the most 
reactionary of educational institutions are more 
sensitive to social climate than is commonly 
allowed, and it is possible that the boys were 
almost unconsciously adopting the habit of tale- 
bearing as a preparation for and a protection 
against the new world into which they would 
emerge. 

In any event, I reckon that I must have been at 
school at the very time when the traditional and 
honourable schoolboy custom of holding one’s 
peace about the affairs of others was finally thrown 
on to the ethical scrap-heap. There is additional 
interest, for me, in the passing of this custom, since 
the school at which I was educated and so observed 
its passing is one of those mentioned, though with- 
out enthusiasm, as being conceivably suitable for 
the Prince of Wales. This school, I should add, is 
neither at Windsor nor in Scotland. It is one of the 
‘big six,’ it had a fine reputation for classical 
scholarship in the nineteenth century (a reputation 
which, on the whole, it retains), but in general it 


is remarkable chiefly for solid adherence to the 
more Arnoldian of the middle-class virtues. It 
encourages the idea of service rather than that of 
intellect on the one hand or money-grubbing on 
the other: and indeed it might be taken as truly 
representative of the better-found schools which 
cater for the most reputable sections of the pro- 
fessional classes. I find it significant that it was 
such a school which first taught me that it was no 
longer thought dishonourable to carry tales. What 
follows is the manner of that teaching. 


To start with, my House at this school was a 
‘keen’ House. We liked to win the House Football 
Cup and the Shield for efficiency at PT. We 
even took seriously the annual JTC competitions 
for drill and suchlike. Most Houses (credit where 
credit is due) were pretty cynical about the annual 
drill competition, but not (alas) my own. Now, 
the one thing you obviously can’t have in a ‘keen’ 
House is ‘slackness.’ Everyone is meant to do PT, 
and a small caucus of people observed being slack 
at it can ruin your chances of winning the PT 
efficiency shield. And if you can’t have slackness, 
neither can you have people making jokes or 
remarks which, even by implication, make light 
of the sterner virtues. Hence, towards the end of 
my second term, came my first reckonable lesson 
in the new values which the times were incubating. 
Having remarked to a friend at tea that the 
Chinese had once been a civilised people with a 
low opinion of military qualities, I was summoned, 
later in the évening, by the Head of the House. It 
seemed that my remark had been overheard by a 
boy called Cave-Watkins who was my senior by 
just two terms. He had immediately reported this 
instance of my ‘unsatisfactory’ attitude. The Head 
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of the House did not take the line, which at that 
time (1942) would have been reasonable enough, 
that small boys enjoying a first-class education in 
the middle of a world war would do well not to 
belittle their protectors: he insisted, instead, that 
the tone of my remark was unsuitable for a House 
which,. by its spirit of conformity, co-operation 
and enthusiasm, had won the distinction of 
amassing more cups and having a more healthy 
atmosphere than any other House in the school. 

‘Remember, Raven,’ he said, ‘that such an 
atmosphere is easily poisoned by the least hint 
of disaffection or cynicism. If you must pick up 
unhealthy ideas, then keep them to yourself.’ 

I found this point of view both juvenile and 
yet obscurely frightening, but at least it was con- 
sistent with the character and aims of the Head 
Monitor. What was still a mystery, however, was 
the point of view of the boy who had actually 
reported me. As I say, he was only two terms 
senior to myself and held no official position 
whatever. 

‘What do you mean, Cave-Watkins,’ I said when 
1 found him, ‘by going off and sneaking like that? 
Why couldn’t you mind your own business?’ 

‘We don’t use the word “sneaking,” ’ Cave- 
Watkins said, ‘we talk about “showing up.” And 
it was my business. The good of the House is 
everybody’s business.’ 

And he then began to explain the new 
philosophy. ‘Showing up,’ he said, was a permis- 
sible practice, much encouraged by masters and 
older boys, when there was any question at all 
of it being one’s duty or responsibility to speak 
out. In the bad old days, nothing short of murder 
would have elicited a word from anyone. And just 
look at all the bullying and ‘immorality’ and 
slacking there had been. But nowadays everyone 
knew better. Anything said or done that raised 
a moral issue, however piddling or remote, or that 
touched upon the tone or efficiency of the House, 
was suitable material for retailing to the authori- 
ties. This applied, he went on, not only to bad 
things but to good ones: evidence of the proper 
spirit was conveyed, no less surely (though per- 
haps with less immediacy) than news of slackness 
or moral decay, to the ever-open ears of the Head 
Monitor. A good Head Monitor, he explained, 
had no time even to do his school work, because 
he devoted his entire evenings to listening to the 
endless reports of boys like Cave-Watkins about 
the characters of their contemporaries. This hap- 
pened at every stage of seniority; and even Moni- 
tors would drop into the Head Monitor’s study 
for three hours or so to complain about the other 
Monitors. Every member of the House was 
expected to do his duty in this way. If I myself, 
for example, was ‘to get anywhere at all’ in the 
local hierarchy, I must soon start taking in my 
own reports. I need not wait to be summoned. | 
should just go along and knock on the Head 
Monitor’s door and announce that I would like 
‘to talk to him’ for a while. In the unlikely event 
of no one else being there and talking already, 
I should be welcomed—particularly so if I 
brought news of disloyalty to the House or some 
sexual irregularity. 

As far as I could make out, even failure on 
someone’s part to wash in the morning should be 
reported instantly. Anything should be retailed 
which related to the moral state of the House— 
and that, by current standards, seemed to mean 
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sy “The Word of God . . . without a 
: Hit : blow hath disseminated itself through 


the whole garth.” 


(RELIGIO MEDICI, 1643) 





When Sir Thomas Browne, Physician of Norwich, thus 
wrote, his claim was more prophetic than factual. Only since 
the foundation of the Bible Society in 1804—midway between 
Browne’s time and our own—have his words been literally 
fulfilled. Last year ten million copies of Scripture were sent 
out by this Society, in 844 languages, “‘without a blow... 


through the whole earth.” 









The Bible Society would undoubtedly have numbered Sir 
Thomas Browne among its most generous subscribers, had 
it existed in his day. So typical an Englishman cannot fail to 
have his modern counterparts, to whose generosity the Society 
appeals with confidence in 1958. 


Further information from 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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anything at all. The whole place was a midden of 
priggishness and betrayal. Incredulous and ap- 
palled, I retired to think the position over. It 
simply could not be true. This wasn’t the Vatican. 
Cave-Watkins must surely be exaggerating: he 
was saying that such behaviour was general in 
order to excuse his own brand of ambitious 
malice. Or again, this was the end of the term: 
perhaps he was overwrought by excitement at-the 
prospect of the holidays, or was suffering under 
the strain of a strenuous term; for life in our 
House was nothing if not intense, and very apt 
to induce an occasional sense of nightmare. By 
the end of the holidays, I thought, both Cave- 
Watkins and myself would have forgotten his 
every word. 

But the truth of what had been told me was 
made only too plain by two incidents which 
occurred the following summer. Both incidents 
involved exact contemporaries of my own: both 
clearly indicated that these boys, likeable, I had 
thought, and intelligent, were already firmly com- 
mitted to the course of life which Cave-Watkins 
had described, with such vile relish, as normal. 

Chancing one day to be watching a cricket 
match, I was approached by a boy called Fisch: 

‘Matron,’ said Fisch, ‘has asked me to tell you 
that your hair is too long and you must get it cut.’ 

‘Tell Matron,’ I said, ‘that I like it long and she 
can mind her own bloody business.’ 

And that, apparently, was what he did tell 
Matron—verbatim. A summons from the Head 
Monitor followed fast. 

‘What’s this about you telling Matron to mind 
her own bloody business? She’s complained.’ 

I explained the circumstances. 

‘It never occurred to me,’ I said, ‘that Fisch 
would even dream of reporting my remark back 
to Matron.’ 

‘But,’ said the Head Monitor, ‘he was very 
properly showing you up to Matron for taking 
an insolent tone behind her back.’ 

‘I suppose you could look at it like that.’ 

*Any responsible person looks at it like that. 
. . . Ishall beat you this evening.’ 

So I received four strokes of the cane, which I 
didn’t care for, and a severe reminder, which I 
cared for even less, of what Cave-Watkins had 
told me the previous term. This reminder was the 
more sharp as Fisch was shortly afterwards 
appointed to some rudimentary office which 
carried authority over the first-year boys. He had 
scored some valuable points by reporting me and 
was now getting his reward. 

The second incident was, if anything, even more 
distasteful. There was that term a school produc- 
tion of As You Like It. I myself and some con- 
temporaries were in the cast, which was taken to 
see the play performed by professionals in a 
town some forty miles away. After the perfor- 
mance we were allowed to go off on our own for 
tea, being firmly bidden to reassemble at the 
station by six. With Murray and Sale, two boys 
of my own standing, I went off to a café in the 
town. 

‘A good opportunity, said Sale, ‘now we're 
this far from school, if anyone wants to smoke.’ 

Whereupon Murray produced a packet of 
cigarettes. Sale declined the offer of one: Murray 
and I lit up. 

The moment we got home, Sale rushed to tell 
the Head Monitor what had occurred. Murray 
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and I were roundly dressed:down for abusing the 
privilege of being allowed away for the day, and 
then of course beaten. Sale was commended, and 
more or less overtly assured of future favour. 
Once again, good points had been scored by some- 
body who was, this time, not only an informer but 
also an agent provocateur. I recall with pleasure 
that later on Murray and I, bowling in a net where 
Sale was batting, sent down fast bumpers at his 
legs for a quarter of an hour on end. Since even 
he could scarcely report this, we -were well re- 
venged by the terror and pain we caused him. But 
that was not the point. The point was that a 
fourteen-year-old contemporary had deliberately 
reported us for the foolish but harmless activity of 
smoking, urging responsibility as his official 
motive, receiving approbation for his undoubted 
treachery. 

So there it is. It is not my intention to explain 
in detail how such phenomena came to be possible 
in circumstances in which, even five years pre- 
viously, they would have excited unmixed loath- 
ing. I can only observe, as I did at the beginning of 
this lament, that all this was probably the instinc- 
tive response of schoolboys to an outer world in 
which motives of envy, interference and self- 
righteousness were becoming daily more rancorous 
and dominant. However this may be, the plain 
truth is that what I have here described is the 


system which, I am most definitely assured; still 
does obtain, The old Tom Merry standards of 
rough and ready honour, shallow and vulnerable 
as they might have been, left no one in doubt 
where he stood. He could do more or less what he 
wanted so long as he didn’t start whining about the 
wickedness of others. But the code of Tom Merry 
is as dead as the laws of Solon; and school life 
is ever more insistently punctuated by the self- 
congratulatory whimpers of morally outraged 
pubescence. 

Of course, I may be exaggerating. I doubt it. 
For take heed of this. There was a custom, 
tolerated even in my time, whereby Monitors of 
the various Houses would visit each other, on the 
last night of the school year, to drink and smoke 
together, a pleasing celebration for those who 
would return, a poignant yet gay occasion for 
those who would not. A touching little custom? 
Generous and appropriate? So it was thought in 
my time, and for a long time afterwards. But I am 
told that a young and progressive Headmaster now 
details several ushers, at the end of the school 
year, to patrol the grounds and Houses, to inter- 
rupt and report any festivities they may uncover. 
How enthusiastic they are in their task, I do not 
know; but their mere appointment to so dismal an 
errand says all that is needed. No, they don’t call 
it ‘sneaking’ any more: they ‘show each other up.’ 


The Shah Sleeps Restlessly 


By ANDREW ROTH 


THERE is a slight abatement of 
tension in Teheran since the 
new revolutionary regime in 


Baghdad has apparently re=~ 


strained their most militant 

Nasser nationalist, Colonel Ab- 

dul Arif. It was he who was 

largely responsible for the 
general unease in Teheran after the Baghdad 
revolution of July 14. ‘Remember, brethren, the 
free government of Moussadek?’ he asked in an 
August broadcast to Iran. ‘Was he an imperialist 
stooge? No, a thousand times no! Conspiracies 
were planned and hatched by imperialism and its 
stooges, and Moussadek was ousted. I tell you 
Officially that Moussadek will definitely return, 
for his spirit still prevails.’ 

There is no indication of how this was taken 
by the ageing Dr. Moussadek, who has been re- 
stricted to his estate outside Teheran since his 
release from gaol. But there is no doubt that it 
put new life into his admirers, forcibly silent 
since General Zahedi’s American-backed coup 
unseated him in 1953 and restored the Shah and 
Queen ‘Soraya after their four-day exile in Rome. 

It was also Colonel Arif who was thought to 
be behind Iraq’s playing the dangerous Kurdish 
card. Approximately three million Kurds—who 
have their own language but have never had their 
own State—inhabit the difficult mountainous 
regions where Iraq, Iran and Turkey join, and 
Kurdish nationalism has long been thought to 
be highly explosive. The Russians, who have their 
own small Kurdish autonomous area as a show- 
piece, and more recently the Egyptians, who have 
wanted to undermine these three supporters of 
the Baghdad Pact, have made radio appeals to the 


Kurds. From the outset the new Iraqi leaders 
have taken a more enlightened attitude towards 
the Kurds than the repressive Nuri regime, in- 
cluding a Kurd in the three-man Sovereign 
Council. And in August Baghdad Radio started 
broadcasting in Kurdish to Persia.and Turkey: 
‘Oh, Kurdish brethren, we have thrown off the 
yoke of imperialism! Prepare for the victory of 
all freedom-loving people.’ Teheran got more 
worried when Baghdad welcomed back from his 
Prague exile the Iraqi Kurd leader Mullah 
Mustapha, who played a leading role in the 
Soviet-backed ‘Kurdish People’s Republic’ in 
occupied Iran in 1945-46. Teheran also became 
conscious of its minority of 50,000 Arabs, largely 
of Iraqi origin, in Iran’s oil-rich Khuzistan 
province in the south, and Iran’s touchiness was 
again shown when it officially protested Iraq’s 
changing the name of the Persian Gulf to the 
Arabian Gulf. 

Iran is not an Arab country and the Iranians, 
like the Turks, consider themselves as superior 
to the Arabs. Until recently the absence of the 
Pan-Arab sentiment which has swept Colonel 
Nasser and his supporters from strength to 
strength was thought to be Iran’s best buffer. But 
the Shah was worried even before Colonel Arif 
began his needling. When he returned to Teheran 
at the end of July from the famous conference 
in Ankara which assassination prevented the old 
leaders of Iraq from attending, he was biting 
his lips, twitching his eyebrows and darting quick 
glances in all directions as if momentarily ex- 
pecting assassins. And it was not merely his per- 
sonal safety which concerned him. 

In Iran, the Shah has combined the roles of 
King Feisal and Nuri es-Said, being both the 
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symbol of the State and its chief strategist. His 
strategy has been basically the same as Nuri’s: 
to modernise the country through oil-financed 
improvements imposed from above without the 
support of popular enthusiasm. He thought that 
the diversion of the bulk of the oil royalties into 
great nation-building dams and similar projects 
would enable him to bring Iran out of the six- 
teenth into the twentieth century without battling 
the entrenched feudalists. He did not think it was 
nearly as easy to mobilise the people for his pro- 
Western ‘positive nationalism’ a7 it had been for 
Dr. Moussadek to rouse them for his ahti-Western 
and neutralist ‘negative nationalism.’ Therefore, 
he had thought it best to suppress popular 
opinion. Teheran’s papers stopped discussing in- 
ternal affairs except along government-prompted 
lines; on external affairs the most daring things 
they published were translations from Time 
magazine. The Shah was under no illusion as to 
the real sentiments his army and police were sup- 
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pressing. He often grew impatient when Ameri- 
can diplomats urged him to modernise at a pace 
faster than his careful crawl. ‘I can start a revo- 
lution for you,’ he apparently told an American 
diplomat, ‘but you won’t like the end-result.’ 
He was also annoyed when the American 
Government—impelled by the US oil com- 
panies—criticised his lucrative oil concession to 
the Italians, in which Iran got, in effect, 75 per 
cent. of the royalties. The Shah feels that the 
larger the revenues he can obtain from auctioning 
off concessions to Iran’s rich oil-bearing lands, 
the more rapidly he can modernise his country 
painlessly. Revenue is certainly piling in. Iran 
is now earning twice as much from the Anglo- 
American-French-Dutch consortium for roughly 
the same amount of oil as that produced by 
AIOC in 1950. In addition, there are a growing 
number of other concessions, including not only 
the precedent-making Italian contract, but also 
the recent Standard Oil of Indiana agreement. 
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This not only matched the Italians in royalties 
but gave the Iranian Government a $25 million 
cash bonus. 

These swelling revenues are mostly going into 
imaginative but practical projects which promise 
to remake this hideously eroded and arid- 
seeming land. Thus, the five rivers of backward 
Khuzistan are to be transformed under the 
management of two Americans long associated 
with the famous TVA project: David Lilienthal 
and Gordon Clapp. The oil revenues which have 
been pumped into Iran’s current economy. have 
already transformed the life of the tenth of 
Iranians who inhabit Teheran. The capital has 
grown and prospered enormously in the last few 
years, sprouting buildings, piped water, a workers’ 
health system and a wide range of consumer goods 
which city people can clearly afford to purchase. 
But the Iraqi revolution has been a reminder to 
the Shah that he must begin to behave more like 
a Nehru and less like a Nuri; instead of sitting 
on popular opinions, the Shah must lead and 
encourage them. He has granted his first ‘press 
audience’ to Iranian newsmen; he is apparently 
hoping to ease up on the censorship and make 
his hand-picked Parliament more representative. 


' The difficulty is that he does not know how much 


time he has. 

Although the heavy-handed security police and 
censorship have made accurate estimation diffi- 
cult, few Iranians think that either Moussadek- 
admiring nationalists or the much-hunted Tudeh 
Leftists offer much threat to the greatly streng- 
thened security forces. Although better organised, 
Tudeh discredited itself by becoming a purely 
Russian instrument and by the abject way in 
which captured Tudeh leaders have crawled and 
betrayed one another to save their lives. The 
danger comes, curiously enough, from ‘the very 
forces that sustain it: the army and police. The 
Shah, whose own dynasty was started by his 
father when a Persian Cossack officer, is now 
certainly conscious that in almost all recent revo- 
lutions in Moslem countries the young officers’ 
corps have provided the core of radical- 
democratic anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revo- 
lutionaries. 

American counter-intelligence organisations in 
the Middle East, galvanised into action by the 
fact that the Baghdad revolution caught them 
with their trousers around their ankles, have been 
taking a long, hard look at the Iranian army and 
police. According to Washington reports, they 
have come to the conclusion that despite (or 
perhaps because of) the attention and supplies 
which America has lavished on the Iranian forces, 
they are the weakest link in the ‘Northern Tier 
chain. Although Americans tend to look for 
Tudeh sympathisers under every Iranian army cot, 
there are probably very few of these left. But this 
does not mean there are no nationalist young 
officers, their trigger fingers itching to change 
Iranian leadership. Iran has been the cockpit of 
the Powers for half a century, and its patriots, 
while knowing how to play off one against the 
other, have always resented outside interference. 
During the last five years American dollars and 
the advisers who have swarmed to Iran’s assistance 
have, in their clumsy enthusiasm, fabricated revo- 
lutionary young officers at least as surely as 
Britain’s efforts in Iraq helped produce the 
Baghdad revolution. 
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Roundabout 


Ox-Eyes 


BEFORE a [rev- 

erent congre- 

gation which 

included several 
hundred ox-eyed women and a few 
sheepish men, Mr. ‘Teasy-Weazy’ Ray- 
mond was unveiling his new season’s 
hair creations at the Café Royal. A 
medium-sized man with small eyes in 
a large head and a mane of dark, quiffed 
hair, he took the stage dressed in a 
natty mauve jacket, black alpaca 
trousers, and bright yellow floppy cravat. He 
spoke inaudibly for several minutes before a 
shamefaced youth appeared from the wings and 
switched on the microphone. Mr. Raymond made 
a patient little moue beneath his pencil-thin 
moustache and began again. ‘I feel that all women 
are flowers.’ 

Therefore this year he was offering his “Garden 
of Eden’ hair styles. A sumptuous programme 
explained that ‘Mr. Raymond is not, as perhaps 
the first glance implies, turning towards the Bible 
for inspiration.’ It was simply that: “The world 
started with Eden, and he has chosen flowers at 
random from all over the world to inspire his 
creations. In place of the gardener’s rake Mr. 
Raymond uses his comb; in place of shears his 
famous golden scissors; and in place of feeding the 
earth, he uses his lotions to enrich the growth 
and texture of the hair.’ 

Mr. Raymond kept up a commentary while girls 
ballet-danced about to display their hair, or were 
trundled on in outsize wicker baskets from which 
the sides of tulip-shaped canopies fell away, petal- 
like, to reveal models within. China Aster, 
Clematis, Dahlia, Marigold were among the 
flowers Mr. Raymond had selected. The girls were 
extremely pretty. The hair of one was bright 
pea-green—‘reminiscent of 1910, I think,’ mused 
Mr. Raymond. Another had lilac-coloured locks: 
‘I call this my dancing flower.’ Other exquisite 
lilies were gilded with colours raifging from 
‘Sovereign Gold’ to ‘Caribbean Green,’ ‘Cherry 
Blossom’ (‘with the little black bow-bows seamed 
up at the back, you notice’) to ‘Daffodil Blonde.’ 
Twice girls overbalanced and fell hair-over- 
basket, but each time Mr. Raymond made his 
brave, patient little moue and carried on unper- 
turbed. Subsequently his assistants, or ‘artists’ as 
he referred to them throughout, presented Mr. 
Raymond's ‘new perforated net-less wigs,’ many 
said to cost more than a hundred guineas. Each 
creation was greeted with gasps of delight and 
applause. ‘And so,’ said Mr. Raymond with his 
little smile, ‘It is fini.’ 

But in a banqueting room downstairs there was 
champagne by the magnum, while ladies argued 
the merits of Mr. Raymond's new bouffant style, 
feathered bandeaus, veiling-vizors and his other 
miracles. Then at last it really was fini, at a 
reported cost of three thousand pounds, and the 
ladies flocked out, agreeing that Mr. Raymond 
was a truly fabulous hairdresser. Some of them 
Stopped a moment to buy an evening paper from 
the old-age pensioner outside in Regent Street. 





Bull’s-Eyes 

EYE To EYE, the archers squinted at baleful targets 
which lay propped on the grass like magnified, 
monster bull’s-eyes on a sweet-shop shelf. A dozen 
women involuntarily tightened their stomach 
muscles, drew back their bows, and released 
arrows, all of light alloy and unnervingly accurate. 
Eighty yards away they plopped in a swift 
shower like raindrops made of dough. After every 
six arrows the referee bulged and whistled, and 
his archers advanced over the grass in Lincoln 
green. Empty leather quivers for carrying arrows 
slapped against their buttocks. Scorers barked and 
kept to heel, modelling themselves ‘on bookies’ 
runners. Mystified, a father stumbled and 
grumbled among abandoned bows, swollen 
violin cases, tangles of knitting and other odd- 
ments from an archer’s knapsack. ‘They need a 
motto,’ he said, ‘like the Hounslow Horrors.’ ‘Do 
be quiet,’ said his wife. ‘our Doris might hear you 
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and I don’t know what she'd say.’ These women 
were shooting for their honour—champion female 
archer of Middlesex. Unflinchingly, unsociably, 
they fired and retrieved 144 arrows each. The sun 
went down. Cars along the West London road to 
Oxford began blinking at the bull’s-eyes. And 
after some old-fashioned clerical work on the 
score cards a champion was born. 

‘Oh, the strain was terrible, wheezed the winner 
(694 with a basic six arrows). ‘Oh, shockin’. 
Absolutely shockin’ agreed her greatest rival and 
her only visible congratulator. A man hovered, 
eyes lingering on this champion with her fetching 
beauty spot, tilted nose, and corduroy jockey cap 
dotted with matching green badges. ‘You're a 
proper Maid Marian,’ he said, hesitantly, happily. 

‘What did she ever shoot on TV?’ asked the 
champion sternly. ‘But there is that bleeding 
awful opening shot, when an arrow goes 
be-doyng. Whoever does that doesn't know how 
to keep an arrow under control.’ 

‘It’s usually memories of playing cowboys and 
Indians that starts us on the game,’ said a tall, 
angular man. 


Words Without Music 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Maria Stuart. (Sadier’s Wells.)— 
The Russian. (Lyric, Hammer- 
smith.}—The Heart’s A Won- 
der. (Westminster.) 
Any hope that the company from 
the Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus 
would introduce us to players of 
the heroic dimensions and com- 
mando attack of the Moscow Arts Theatre giants 
ebbed away during the first act of Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart at Sadler’s Wells this week. And the second 
act soon revealed that the German visitors were 
even dwarfed by the actor-size actors of the Old 
Vic who have made comparison simpler by per- 
forming the same play in their own repertory. 
The Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus seems to be the 
home of operatic acting. It is operatic in that a 
sinister smile will succeed a glum glower on the 
face of Queen Elizabeth with all the subtlety of 
a disc turning from ‘vacant’ to ‘engaged’ when 
the penny drops. Leicester, eavesdropping around 
the court, will semaphore his silent ‘ah-has’ and 
‘little-do-they-knows’ with wild eyebrow-hoisting 
and eyeball billiards which would tax the optical 
muscles of Groucho Marx. Characters are apt 
to thump their heads against the scenery, quiver 
like pointing dogs from down-turned toe to up- 
turned nose, or exit with one gloved hand clasped 
to the brow in moments of high emotion. There 
is also a great deal of oi-yoi-yoi, shrugging and 
slicing of invisible sausage with the hands in the 
style of the early silent film. 

Mr. Karl Heinz Stroux, the Generalintendant- 
Producer of Maria Stuart, is obviously confident 
that he has laid his hands on a poetic master- 
piece which makes Shakespeare look like the 
writer of revue sketches. The actors play neither 
to the audience nor to each other, but to some 


transcendental critic floating above row H at the 
level of the circle. Everyone on the stage is so 
acutely conscious of being on the stage, so 
drunken with the whiff of grease paint, that you 
can almost feel them asking themselves, ‘Is this 
a simile that I see before me? As in the grandest 
of grand opera, the arias are the thing and the 
others on the stage freeze silently while a big 
speech is given the big production. But operas 
have music, while in Maria Stuart, for the non- 
German-speaking audience, the music of the lan- 
guage is lost. 

The Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus company are 
operatic, too, in their stern disregard of type 
casting. Great things have been achieved in the 
theatre by forcing actors to play against their 
physical presence and against the traditional 
appearance of the parts. But neither Elizabeth 
nor Mary nor Leicester here gains by being per- 
versely inappropriate in looks. Maria Wimmer’s 
Elizabeth has the golden hair, the pale blue eyes, 
the pretty china mask and the Hollywood curves 
of an Ivor Novello Queen of Ruritania. She is 
the Queen of Hearts who would have no difficulty 
in persuading the whole court to clink cannikins 
and dance the antic hay to the rhythm of her 
little finger. Heidemarie Hatheyer makes Mary 
the plainer, dowdier, older Queen of the two with 
a flat Teutonic face and a sturdy milkmaid figure. 
In the confrontation scene in the third act both 
actresses pull out the vox humana, and the swoop- 
ing reverberations of their catcalls make the 
boxes rattle. It is old-fashioned theatrical rhetoric 
at its best. But it has little to do with Elizabeth 
and Mary as history paints them or as Spender’s 
Old Vic translation romanticises them. The men 
are either middle-aged and tubby like Robert 
Benchley, grey haired and suave like Otto Kruger, 
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or withered and melancholy like Rex Harrison 
ander the weather. All of them are about as 
Zlizabethan as the people you see representing 
The Spirit of Westward Ho! on the backs of 
lorries in the Lord Mayor’s Show, and most of 
them look as if they expected to be arrested for 
illegal masquerading by the thought-police. For 
gnce the actors of Britain can loll on their 
laurels and not be lectured by our continental- 
struck critics on their inferiority to the foreign 
mummers. 

Briefly, at the Lyric, Hammersmith, last week, 
[ was exposed to a play called The Russian. This 
purported to explain how a great Soviet author 
could gradually sink to being a commissar for 
literature and the hangman of his colleagues. Un- 
fortunately, the play was written by a young 
man who knew little about playwriting or Com- 
munist philosophy or Soviet habits. The extracts 
he quotes from the persecuted intelligentsia are 
of such watery Georgian artiness that they would 
immediately justify exile to Siberia in any well- 
run State. 

The difference between the Irish ballad opera 
at the Westminster and the Synge play on which 
it is based is the difference between the present 
title The Heart's A Wonder and the original title 
The Playboy of the Western World. The Freudian 
farce about the ploughboy who killed his dad 
still retains its cruel bounce and knockabout 
vigour. The songs are pleasant and jolly and 
engagingly repetitive in style and content. But the 
misty poetry of Pegeen Mike's search for the 
great playboy has melted away amid all the song 
and dance. Still, it's a relaxing evening for the 
intellectual businessman with an O to his name. 
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Open-Air 


Tiddly-Om-Pom-Pom 


By GERDA L. COHEN 


TRIUMPHANT Victoriana the parks 

have remained and always shall 

be, amen. Pulsating with grena- 

dier bloom, the warm drenched 
£ grass, the cricket cries of boys 

scratch that reassuring bray from 

the bandstand, So did it sound in 
1890, when the London County Council took 
over park management. Gounod, Sullivan—the 
repertoire has hardly changed. They even play 
‘Rule, Britannia.’ Mind you, what the Daily Mail 
termed ‘a laudable attempt to raise the standard’ 
was made in 1909. The repertoire was purged of 
works considered frivolous, for example— 
‘Swanee River.’ Today, the bandmaster enjoys a 
free hand to lure the public, but his field of 
entertainment appears gallantly independent of 
public demand. Munn and Felton’s (Footwear) 
Band commanded our respect recently, crashing 
away for 300 empty and sodden deckchairs by 
the Embankment, Hurrying umbrellas stood 
transfixed by ‘God Save the Queen,’ while rain- 
drops sputtered like hot fat. 

Do the LCC know how many ratepayers come 
for their free banquet of ‘brass? Head keepers 
submit reports, which led to the discovery that, 
even on fine Sunday evenings, people evidently 
prefer television. So now the bands give more 
afternoon concerts. Another change since 1890 
has been a very gradual ineursion by the Palm 
Court kind of ensemble, or tougher rivals exem- 
plified by the Watford Plectrum Orchestra. 

All this adds up to a mere marginal trumpeting 
in the LCC programme of 1,500 entertainments 
this summer. You don’t hear much about the 
humble items which enliven the grimy, brick- 
bound airholes of Paddington, Lambeth, Balham. 
We went to a concert party one evening, the air 
heavy with privet and frying fish. Boys in thug 
jackets loped around the deck-chairs, jeering 
under their cigarettes. No one in the audience was 
under fifty: quiet, rather-lost people. How they 
loved it all: the arch, dreary little jokes and 
frayed ‘vocalist’ with a marigold perm. Old-age 
pensioners could get in for half-price, namely 
threepence. Rain began filtering through the 
chimneyed. clouds, but everyone stayed, to 
chuckle gently at humour so awful it was comic. 
Those pensioners don’t get many treats from our 
Welfare State. They also enjoy Old Tyme Danc- 
ing, entrance free. 

‘Young ‘uns won't come to anything,’ a keeper 
remarked, ‘unless they can throw their money 
around.’ Maybe, then, the LCC should charge 
more at their shy open-air theatres. We saw a 
miniature opera by Haydn, and a Gilbertian 
romp about income-tax—all for a_ shilling. 
Although a warm night hung over the great 
comfortable trees, this Poor Man’s Glyndebourne 
had almost no audience. How many ratepayers 
even knew about it? Advertising for minor events 
is limited to park notice boards. 

‘Our locals aren’t familiar to this here opera 
lark,’ explained a keeper patiently gathering stray 
children, ‘but just you wait till next week, for 


them radar boys; there won’t be an empty seat.’ 
He meant RADA, whose annual show holds the 
palm of popularity, together with bits out of 
Les Sylphides. 

Gradually, the LCC have taken to playing 
impresario while the profession go on holiday. 
More and more highly variegated patrons flock 
to hear Beethoven drifting over the manicured 
lake at Kenwood. Granted, a string futti may 
dwindle to a squeak, while trombones carry 
beyond Highgate, but everyone is so enrapt by 
the weather (either rejoicing over no rain or 
manceuvring plastic hoods) that Beethoven hardly 
matters, Last year, 16,000 tickets at nominal prices 
even made a tiny profit. Not so the open-air 
proms at Crystal Palace. South Londoners feel no 
great urge to defy the climate—not for classical 
pops, anyway. They will do it for mainstream jazz, 
laid on by a strictly impartial LCC to balance a 
quota of New Orleans jazz. 

Contrary to what you may fear, these cultural 
junketings do not weigh heavy on the rates. The 
whole programme, including hundreds of movie 
and puppet shows for children, cost £69,500, 
gratifyingly balanced by £75,000 revenue from 
motor racing, merry-go-rounds and other profit- 
able indulgence. That is a mere crumb of the 
total LCC budget. We should like to have con- 
certs for all heights of brow, and sculpture 
exhibited more often than once in three years, 
even if it means engaging an organiser instead of 
dumping the job on ‘park officials. 

However frugal, the County Council and 
boroughs do utilise their green lungs for activities 
beyond deep breathing. The guardians of -our 
Royal Parks, not unnaturally, have quite a dif- 
ferent approach. The Crown graclously permits 
the populace to hire threepenceworth of royal 
deckchair, or wander through a garden once pri- 
vate to Henry VIII, now St. James’s Park. Be 
thankful that the Crown tolerates boating, and 
don’t expett a Punch and Judy as well. Beyond 
the expected modicum of brass, no entertainment 
is provided by the Ministry of Works. As far as 
one could judge through a barricade of tele- 
phone wire (interviews being vehemently dis- 
couraged) the Ministry have quite enough to do 
maintaining the flower beds. 

And Lord knows they’re maintained wonder- 
fully, considering the Bank Holiday huns leave 
about nine tons of litter in Hyde Park alone. 
Maybe it is just as well that refreshments do not 
exactly beckon from every hedge. Richmond 
Park would be knee-deep in ice-cream paper. 
However, in keeping with that tone of regal 
toleration, there are indeed cafeterias, rare and 
hideous. You may queue up for the cakette, the 
violent orange liquid and strangely chemical 
sandwiches. 

Even so, how declined from the tariff of 1889, 
when lady cyclists ate an elegant breakfast in the 
park, with ‘Milk, per reputed half-pint tumbler, 
one penny, Any complaints should be made in 
Writing.’ 
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Festivals 


Ingots and Incas 


By MATTHEW NORGATE 


NEVER again, I was telling my- 





Bresson’s, including Les Anges du Péché and Les 
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audience lapped it up, no doubt finding the indif- 
ferent recording less of an obstacle to enjoyment 
than it was for us foreigners. 

For myself, 1 found most pleasure in Mario 
Monicelli’s Padri e Figli, in which Vittorio de Sica 
disported himself, and a small boy named Franco 
di Trocchio captivated all hearts; in Arne Skouen’s 
Nine Lives, a magnificent Norwegian resistance 
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self at Cork a week ago, do I Dames du Bois de Boulogne, still unseen in Lon- story which easily triumphed over occasional 
f wish to see an ingot,a sarong, don. And there were lectures by Bjorn Rasmussen, obscurities of narrative induced by poor cutting; 
a paddyfield, a symbolic dance, the Danish film critic, by Joy Bachelor on the and, among the shorts, in several winners from 
s or a wave breaking over rocks. Halas-Bachelor approach to animation, complete France. I was impressed, though not moved, 
. But the moment was as transi- with examples, and one by a film salesman who by Narayama, an uncompromisingly Japanese 
k tory as it was ungrateful, and inveighed against film critics and the Irish film film which had nothing in common with the West 
j the organisers of this year’s censorship, which his rather sparse audience, but a wide screen. And I was tantalised by De 
y Cork Film Festival must be congratulated alike growing sparser as he proceeded, took in good Sica’s second appearance, in a German film, Can- 
y upon their earnestness of purpose and .their part. non Serenade, maddeningly set in Italy but with 
y efficiency in giving it expression. Admittedly, they But audiences in general were not sparse, and German dialogue, which had a beautifully comic 
. went too far. Nobody except the jury can see, or quite clearly consisted of people who cared about motif but failed to maintain its buoyancy. There 
y feel they ought to have seen, eighty films in one good. films and wished to see them and talk about was also a joyous slapstick feature from France, 
; week, three-quarters of them offered as shorts them and hear them talked about. If fewer films Le Triporteur, with Darry Cow! combining the 
. with a punch, without becoming punch-drunk. had been shown the standard would have been _ glories of the cinema's simpler past with the harsh 
a But a film festival that deliberately eschews bally- _ higher, which is a point that Cork should consider _ stridencies of its present-day humours. The United 
1 hoo, that plays down the competitive element so next year. Many of the documentaries and several States was mainly represented by the Hemingway- 
thoroughly that it does not in the least mind if, of the feature films could with advantage have Tracy The Old Man and the Sea, and Britain, 
many of its films have been seen before at other been eliminated, and the subject-matter of the except in the documentary field, not at all. 
festivals, that adheres to 95 per cent. of its adver- former need then not have overlapped: we ought At the end, of course, came the awards, and here 
tised programme, and that never starts a perfor- not, for instance, to have been invited twice down Cork bent over backwards to be true to its serious- 
ul mance more than a few minutes late, is a festival the road from Alaska to Central America and the minded policy while dishing out statuettes, and 
. worth supporting. Incas, and there was no real justification for the presented also an Oscar for the best acting per- 
- Nearly every morning there was a programme presence of the Greek or the Argentine incursions formance, which went to one of the cast of the 
‘ of varied shorts. Every afternoon more shorts and __in the feature field. The Irish feature film, Sally's Japanese film. All in all, despite the feverish over- 
" a feature-length travelogue. Every evening more J/rish Rogue, probably had to be shown, since crowding and consequent lowering of standards, 
t- shorts still and a feature film. There were also two _Ireland’s own film industry is now but beginning, the week was well worth while, and I can only hark 
” series of ‘tribute* programmes, in which four of but it was a flat affair which would have little back to another Irish Oscar and say that to assist 
4 Flaherty’s films were shown and four of Robert appeal outside its own territory, though the Cork at it was more than a duty, it was a pleasure. 
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Behaviour in Love 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Passionate Summer, (Leicester 
Square Theatre.) — The 
Naked and the Dead. 
(Gaumont.) 

One of the things we see in films 
which we never see in real life 
(like horses in slow motion, or 
plants in the process of growing) 
; lovers objectively: lovers from the outside, the 
rogress of love in other people, without being 
iwolved in it ourselves. In ordinary life most of 
s (unless we have exceptionally snoopy natures) 
ze sexual love from a purely subjective angle: I 
nean, quite simply—and it is so obvious one 
iardly notices it—that the only people we actually 
ee progressing in love—at the first meeting, at the 
irst moment of expressing love, and so on—are 
hose we happen to love or who happen to love 
is. In the film we see how other people, both 
yartners and not just (as in real life) one, look or 
ire supposed to look in love. Of course the ‘pop’ 
ove story is subjectively intentioned, if I may put 
t so: the lovers appeal to the audience, not to 
zach other. When Rossano Brazzi gazes into a 
woman’s eyes, every middle-aged fan is supposed 
© quiver; when Elvis Presley twitches, even 
" jlightly, the little girls in the audience start their 
incanny howling, like so many banshees at full 
noon. And it is just in this difference of appeal 
that the difference lies between the love story 
sroper and the love story ‘pop’: the first invites 
you to believe it is happening to other people, the 
second invites you to believe it could happen to 
you. And so it is not the most sexually noticeable 
people that make the best film love stories, but the 
most credible people as people, as human beings, 
people who make’ us believe in thé love that has 
grown up between them. Marty, for instance, was 
a moving love story not because the two people 
were attractive (the point was, they weren’t), but 
because they made you believe they were attrac- 
tive to each other. Unless you believe that, unless 
you can care in, what you believe as well, the 
whole thing collapses. British films, on the whole, 
avoid the whole problem, maintaining an air of 
rather artificial jollity in the face of it that puzzles 
most people outside these islands (inside them, we 
understand a bit better, having a conventional sign 
language of jollity that most of us can read). In 
spite of Brief Encounter (to my mind the film love 
story of them all), most people seem to think us 
incapable of filming a love story plain and simple. 
Passionate Summer (director: Rudolf Cartier; 

‘A’ certificate) tries to be just that. 

It tries hard as well to be what is known, rather 
ambiguously, as ‘adult’: that is, it admits that love 
is generally a lot more complicated than the usual 
film formula of : ‘boy meets girl=marriage’ would 
make one suppose, since no one meets anyone 
else in a vacuum and both partners in a love affair 
come to it trailing the influences and loyalties of 
past and present. The film’s situation is complex, 
but not more so than happens in life: the man 
(Bill Travers), unhappily divorced, meets a girl 
(Virginia McKenna) unhappily half-disentangled 
from an affaire with a married playboy, who keeps 


turning up unexpectedly and has only to whistle 
to get her running back to him; Mr. Travers, 
meanwhile, is involved with the headmaster’s wife 
at the school where he teaches (Yvonne Mitchell) 
and adored by the problem pupil he takes under 
his wing (the school is co-ed, in Jamaica). But the 
admission of complexity does not, in itself, make 
for adult treatment, and there is a distressing air 
of coyness, archness, and what I can only describe 
as schoolgirlishness about the whole business, 
which, combined with the usual British film habit 
of contrasting our solid native worth with foreign 
caddishness (as if there were never any native 
cads or solid foreigners), effectively manages to 
remove the passion. Even an actress like Yvonne 
Mitchell cannot make her part seem anything but 


Consuming Interest 





ridiculous, where clearly it should have been in 
some way moving. As this is one of the rare 
attempts to make British actors behave passion- 
ately, its failure to carry conviction has some 
meaning. I think the fault lies in the conventional 
view of love and of behaviour-in-love carried over 
to films from (particularly) the middle-brow 
British theatre. In this conventional framework 
the heroine is a pretty hoyden, a type that died in 
fiction thirty years ago, as stylised, unlikely and 
(in its way) as insipid as the heroines of Dickens. 
Her name in this film is Judy: typical, again. 

The Naked and the Dead (Director: Raoul 
Walsh; ‘A’ certificate) is a bowdlerised version of 
Norman Mailer’s novel about Americans on a 
Japanese-held Pacific island, with Raymond 
Massey, aged and excellent, as the ruthless general, 
Aldo Ray as the sergeant who shoots prisoners 
for their gold teeth, and a good, appropriately 
ape-like cast working through two hours and ten 
minutes to a moral‘and moderately happy ending 
that looks (when you compare it with the tone 
of the rest) unbearably contrived. 


Dining Out 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


LETTER from a correspondent this week 
fmt me of a duty neglected: I ought to 
have thanked those of you who have written in 
since I sent out my last list of recommended 
restaurants, giving your own comments and 
criticisms. Considering-the demand for the list, 
critics have been surprisingly few; which should 
leave me feeling self-satisfied. But it doesn’t. Look- 
ing at the list again, I can see a number of restaur- 
ants that ought not now to be included; and some 
which should be on it are omitted. So let me give 
notice formally that the list is now out of date— 
not to be relied upon. 


I realised that this was bound to happen, and 
indeed said so at the time. London restaurants 
are not really suited to any kind of grading 
system—certainly not the system which works 
perfectly well in France and most other continen- 
tal countries. There is no tradition here of good 
service to give stability. I do not know what the 
figures are for the turnover of owners, managers, 
chefs, maitres d’hétel and waiters in London, com- 
pared to Paris, but I suspect it is very much higher 
—to judge by the number of times it happens that 
one goes to a restaurant after a lapse of a few 
months to find not a single familiar face among 
the staff. In such circumstances it is impossible to 
recommend any restaurant with confidence, except 
on a month-by-month basis. 


A second difficulty, which I have also men- 
tioned before, is in gauging what is probably the 
most important single feature of any restaurant: 
atmosphere. Most of us experience an immediate 
instinctive reaction to a restaurant, whether fav- 
ourable or unfavourable; and all of us begin 
gradually but unconsciously to grade restaurants 
vy ‘feel, after a time. We prefer to go to A’s, and 
put up with the indifferent cooking and sloppy 
service, rather than to B’s next door where both 
are good; but we cannot explain why—beyond 
saying that A’s is more sympathetic; and so sub- 


jective a judgment is not something that can easily 
be incorporated into any list. 

My correspondent suggests that if I produce 
another list, it should be longer: and should in- 
clude prices as well as nationality. Something 
along the lines he suggests is, in fact, already com- 
piled by the Shell Company for the benefit of 
overseas clients; it contains about fifty restaurants, 
with their addresses, telephone numbers and open- 
ing times. In most cases, a clue is furnished to 
the cost in the form of the charge made for cer- 
tain dishes, and for one wine. There are also 
comments and, in a few cases, criticisms (one 
restaurant is called ‘a bit scruffy’). 

Such a list is undoubtedly useful, but my feeling 
was that giving so many restaurants would only 
create confusion in the minds of the type of visitor 
I had in mind: that is to say, somebody who 
comes to London only occasionally, and for a 
short stay. Its chief asset is that it gives more 
indication than mine did of the kind of place the 
visitor can expect to find; for example, whether 
or not it has music—about which many diners 
feel rather strongly. 

What I should like to do—and hope to do, 
shortly—is to publish in this column, from time 
to time, short lists of good restaurants—by 
nationality, perhaps, or by district. I have not 
done so in the past largely because of a once well- 
justified fear that any good small restaurant which 
gets press publicity very quickly ceases to be good. 
This is still true, but it is not quite so serious as 
it was before; because there is a wider choice of 
good, or potentially good, restaurants in London 
now than there was even five years ago. And my 
feeling is that they can be made much better yet 
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if we are prepared to demand higher standards 
and to complain if we do not get them. 
For anybody who is contemplating visiting 


Paris, there is quite a useful list of Paris restaur- 


ants, categorised by the province in whose cooking 
they specialise, at the back of The Food of France, 
by Waverley Root (Cassell). Unfortunately it costs 
63s., and attractively presented though it is, I 
cannot feel the book is worth that much—or 
indeed half that much. 

Mr. Root is a peripatetic American gourmet 
who has spent thirty years travelling gastro- 
nomically around France; and it is to his credit 
that he makes a serious effort to present French 
food not in the stock clichés of cookery books, but 
in relation to the basic ideas and ingredients that 
go to make up regional cooking. At a reasonable 
price, The Food of France would make an excel- 
lent addition to the library of anybody who has 
more than a casual interest in French food—or, 
for that matter, in French holidays. But outside 
the range of his immediate experience Mr. Root’s 
range is too limited: his history is stock guide- 
book stuff, and his commentary uninspired. Still, 


A Doctor’s Journal 





Learning 


By MILES 


HEN I was swotting through a lot of rather 

dull textbooks, after the war, to prepare 
for higher degree exams, I was obliged to go 
over the same passage not once or twice, but 
a dozen times, before it was ‘recorded.’. Each 
reading was duller than the last, and I was sus- 
tained only by the belief that repetition was 
essential to learning. To memorise material that 
had little reality value for me was very much 
harder than.in the old days at school, when it 
was no trouble at all. I put the difference down 
to age, and relied on repetition to ram the stuff 
home. 

Looking back now on that tedious exercise, I 
can see that I misjudged the memory-function: 
it is less machine-like, more subtle and more in- 
fluenced by states of feeling than we commonly 
suppose. Also, many of our ideas about it have 
turned out to be wrong. Irvin Rock, in the 
Scientific American, has described some experi- 
ments which seem to show that simple repetition 
does not help us to learn. Where there is too 
much material to ‘record’ at one trial, it enters 
into learning only in the sense that it provides 
a chance to see again what has not been learned 
in an earlier trial. The real villain in memorising 
is interference. Cut down interference, and learn- 
ing speeds up. If we have to learn a long list 
of items by heart, we do best to concentrate on 
making one or two connections on the first trials; 
if we try to memorise everything, we may learn 
nothing at all. 

Many observers have pointed to the im- 
portance of insight—the sudden flash of under- 
Standing, often called the ‘Aha’ experience. 
Sudden insight may be related to the sudden for- 
mation of associative links between items the 
Student is trying to memorise. This is BUt one 
factor in the complex process of recording and 
recall which is the basis of our intellectual opera- 


I would certainly recommend anybody going to 

France to take it out of the local library, or at 

least to browse through it there, before departure. 
+ * ; = 

Mr. Cyril Connolly, I see, has taken Mr. Root 
to task for (among other things) not knowing the 
English for néfle du Japon. But how many of us 
would know a loquat if we saw one? I can 
remember eating them avidly on a visit some years 
ago to Portugal; but I have rarely seen them in 
France and never, to my recollection, in England. 
Much less interesting types of fruit get imported 
here, and presumably sold, in large quantities: but 
rarely, if ever, can we buy loquats. 

Or limes. A correspondent tipped me off 
recently that a consignment of limes had reached 
Fortnum’s; but by the time / had reached Fort- 
num’s, they had gone. I have long been condi- 
tioned to regard fresh lime juice essentially as 
heat-wave refreshment, and there was precious 
little call for their services this summer. But I 
hope that, if Fortnum’s get a stock in again, 
they will let me know: I shall be glad to pass on 
the good news. 


to Learn 


HOWARD 


tions. The student must know how to learn in 
order to pass his exams and practise his pro- 
fession, but everyone is learning (or should be) 
throughout life. 

How strange, then, that so little effort and 
money is expended on research into the learning 
process in all its aspects! Education, in every 
field, has been far too much preoccupied with 
teaching and the content of curricula and far 
too little with the conditions of learning. At the 
recent conference on experiment in medical edu- 
cation at the Royal College of Physicians, it was 
refreshing to hear Nicolas Malleson speak on this 
theme: in an address of quite outstanding fluency 
and wit he called for more operational research 
on study problems in the student. I hope his 
comments were recorded in the brains of his 
distinguished audience and will issue in action. 
It was good to see so many teachers of medicine 
gathered together for the exchange of ideas. An 
especially bold and extensive experiment—the re- 
planning of the entire medical course at Western 
Reserve University in America—was described 
by one of its main architects, Dr. Hale Ham. 
Not long ago I met one of his students, on a 
visit to England, and was impressed by the en- 
thusiasm, even fervour, which she quite plainly 
felt for her chosen task in life. In some of our 
schools it seems to be not quite ‘U’ to display 
fervour about medical work—about cricket, of 
course, but not study. I wonder why? The 
English distrust passionate feelings, I suppose, 
about everything except games. 


. * * 


As Maurice Backett said in his recent broad- 
cast talk, the tale of road accidents is now so 
large as to constitute an epidemic: the volume 
of injury and death resulting from accidents 
which might have been avoidable is a challenge 
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to our society—but, as with a number of other 
kindred challenges, no one seems disposed to take 
it seriously. In the meantime, anything that can 
be done to reduce the death roll from these 
injuries is worth doing. 

Two neurosurgeons from Newcastle, with their 
assistants, have now described new techniques 
of treatment for the patient with severe head in- 
jury. After one of these injuries the temperature 
sometimes ‘rises to 104° and over and the body 
becomes rigid; when these signs occur, the mor- 
tality is as high as 77 per cent. The*surgical team 
has been able to bring this startling figure down 
to 38 per cent. by means of tracheotomy (to clear 
the airway) and cooling of the body by ice packs, 
air circulation. and a ‘lytic cocktail’ made up of 
various drugs which protect against shock and 
relax muscle spasm. The impairment of breath- 
ing begins from the moment of injury, and the 
authors believe that if it is dealt with at once, and 
techniques of handling the patient are still further 
improved, the mortality of severe head injury 
could be brought down to 20 per cent. Under 
this regime, most of the patients who recovered 
will be fit to return to productive work and will 
not remain a burden to their families or the 
community. 

This is indeed a remarkable advance in sur- 
gical skill for which we must be grateful. The 
main task, however—prevention of accidents— 
still remains: the problem of injuries on the road 
is a grisly skeleton in the cupboard, and there 
can be no effective way of tackling it until the 
cupboard door is opened and the problem is 
squarely faced. 





“Tell me, where 
is fancy bred P” 


CO HAKESPEARE, who knew so much, failed to 

furnish a satisfactory answer. Extraordinary. 
Fancy bread (it would be pedantic to retain the 
Bard’s quaint Elizabethan spelling) is in any good 
baker’s. In delicious variety. 

Ordinary bread gets rather neglected by the 
poets. Where is the Ode to the Cottage Loaf? 
How wrong they are, though. Bread is easily 
the most important staple food we cat. 

The most recent Domestic Food Consump- 
tion Report* says bread and flour provide more 
energy, more protein, more iron and more of 
the two important vitamins B, and nicotinic 
acid, than any other single food. 

Penny for penny, bread is the best food 
value you can buy. 


* National Food Survey Committee Report, 1956 (Page 133) 
= by H.M.S.O. 
in 1956, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 24.7% of 
the energy; 26.3% of the protein; 26.9% of the Vitamin By 
24.2% of the nicotinic acid; 23%, of the iron. 
Note:— All flour contains —per 100 grams of flour: 
Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 milligrams. Nicotinic 
Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. Iron—not less than 
1.65 milligrams. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON STRERT, 
LONDON, S.W.I 
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Fawcett Farci 
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By STRIX 


: Is eyes narrowed. “You bastard gringo,’ he 

Hissee. “In the old days my father would 
have buried you alive.” 

‘Slowly I rose to my feet. There was little point 
in allowing the argument to deteriorate into a 
brawl.’ 

This characteristic passage is taken ftom 
Doctor Goes West, by George Mair (Peter 
Owen, 18s.), an agreeably ridiculous book. It 
is improbable, to say the least, that a low- 
class Brazilian would on scant provocation 
have addressed these words to a British tourist; 
and if he had it is impossible that Dr. Mair, who 
speaks no Portuguese, would have understood 
them. But the doctor, who emerges as a sort of 
cross between Captain Foulenough and Mr. 
Thake, clearly rates the credulity of his readers 
high; for he claims not only to have achieved the 
Object of his journey by discovering what hap- 
pened to Colonel Fawcett, but to have done so 
with the help of a demi-mondaine in Manaos, 
which is roughly a thousand miles from the scene 
of Fawcett’s disappearance. 

(He also had a tremendously exciting time— 
‘there was a silence which could almost be felt’— 
taking a photograph of a boa constrictor at close 
range. At the last minute the reptile turned out to 
be dead and surrounded by a ‘stenching miasma’; 
‘but at least for perhaps two minutes I had the 
satisfaction of approaching a boa constrictor 
which I believed to be in possession of all its 
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senses, and that was something.’ I suppose it was.) 

In 1932 I wrote: ‘The story of Colonel Fawcett 
is a curious and romantic one, and appears to 
have acquired in the eyes of editors an imperish- 
able news value, on which the passage of time 
produces little or no effect.’ Passage. of time, 
indeed! A mere seven years had then elapsed since 
the sixty-year-old explorer vanished in Matto 
Grosso. Twenty-six more have since gone by, and 
today not only has a leading Sunday newspaper 
just serialised the account of an expedition under 
the title ‘The Grave of Colonel Fawcett,’ not only 
is Dr. Mair parading his risible ‘clues’ and claim- 
ing ‘Now I do know what happened,’ but the dead 
man’s surviving son, Mr. Brian Fawcett, devotes 
half his autobiography (Ruins in the Sky, Hutch- 
inson, 25s.) to a round-by-round account of recent 
investigations, or stunts purporting to be investi- 
gations, in the tribal areas concerned, which are 
now readily accessible by air. 

What is the secret of Fawcett’s hold upon the 
imagination of the twentieth century? Why is it 
still true that even the most perfunctory impostor, 
if he turned up in any South American capital 
and claimed to have a new clue to the mystery, 
would automatically get on to most of the front 
pages in London? What has kept interest alive 
for thirty-three years? 

It is a difficult question to answer. Even if you 
leave out the war, with its long list of missing, 
some of whom must still be alive, Fawcett is not 
the only man who has disappeared since 1925. Nor 
was there anything mysterious about his disap- 
pearance. If you walk with two inexperienced 
companions into country in which, even if it were 
not peopled by tribes at best untrustworthy. and 
at worst actively hostile, it is difficult to survive, 
you are very likely to ‘disappear’; and although 
the precise, the Spilsburian details of his fate 
remain and always will remain uncertain, the fact 
that he was murdered by Indians and the approxi- 
mate place where this happened were established 
by Dyott’s expedition as far back as 1928. 

In recent years contact has been made by the 
Brazilian authorities with the tribes directly or 
indirectly concerned, and all the evidence which 
has come to light confirms Dyott’s findings, also 
mainly based on Indian information. The Indians’ 
mentality is childlike, and their memories of a 
distant event are now blurred by time, by the 
desire to please and in some cases by a sense of 
guilt. But if they did not murder Fawcett’s party 
there seems to be no particular reason why they 
should say they did; the theory, adumbrated by 
Mr. Brian Faweett, that they may have murdered 
three quite different white men (one old and two 
young) at the same time and place is inconceiv- 
ably unlikely; and why, if this or some alternative 
explanation is the truth, do they remember 
nothing of Fawcett’s progress through their ter- 
ritory, where in 1928 Dyott saw some of the 
explorer’s personal possessions? 

Mr. Brian Fawcett is determined to keep the 
verdict open. In 1952 he was flown, under the 
auspices of Senhor Assis Chateaubriand, to a post 
established in the territory of the Kalapalos tribe 
by the celebrated Orlando Villas Boas. Thence he 
was taken with a party of journalists and photo- 
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graphers to the alleged scene of his father’s 
murder, which the Indians re-enacted. Mr. Faw- 
cett gives a scornful description of this charade, 
by which he was from the first determined to be 
unconvinced;- but his own reliability as a witness 
is not enhanced by his claim that the party, which 
included a number of men who had only just left 
their desks in Rio-and were heavily burdened with 
photographic equipment, walked twenty miles 
through exceptionally difficult country from their 
base to the scene of the crime and then walked 
back again the same night. 

Three years later he returned under his own 
steam to Brazil, where he was coolly received by 
the authorities and by his erstwhile patrons. His 
plan now was to find his brother Jack; ‘my father,’ 
he admits, ‘was unlikely to have survived into his 
eighties in such a hard country,’ and he seems to 
have written off Jack’s friend, Rimell, on the 
grounds that in the last authentic report from the 
expedition he was described as having sore feet. 

Jack, however, ‘might still be alive.’ Mr. Faw- 
cett’s plan was to ‘buzz’ every Indian village in an 
area of roughly 40,000 square miles. As the air- 
craft roared overhead, the savages would come 
capering into the open and Jack, if among them, 
would be readily identifiable, This slightly hap- 
hazard method of search would be supplemented 
by the dropping of leaflets containing ‘a question- 
naire and a simple code of arm signals’; and Jack, 
once located, could be rescued by helicopter or 
by an overland expedition. 

Before putting this plan into operation Mr. Faw- 
cett was diverted by the need to examine a fresh 
clue—a set of documents dated 1930 and found 
in a bottle in the sea four years later. After a 
moment of scepticism, this possibility struck him 
as ‘eminently reasonable. . . . My father was a 
Keen yachtsman, and the possibility of sending a 
message Out by way of the river must surely have 
struck him.’ But alas, the documents proved to 
be in German and to have been picked up on the 
coast near Bremen. 

Worse disappointments were in store. The 
Brazilians withheld permission for Mr. Fawcett 
to use their air-strips in the interior, and the tree- 
top search for his brother had to be abandoned. 
We leave him musing: ‘No longer did the, direc- 
tion of my life appear to lead along a perfectly 
designed chain of events to a predestined climax 
in the reunion of our scattered family. How pre- 
sumptuous I had been to imagine that it could 
be so! I was done with dreaming—done with 
mirages.’ 

This is sad news. But judging by the precedents 
of the last thirty-three years fresh clues and 
fresh theories are bound to turn up and it might, 
one feels, be premature to take Mr. Fawcett’s 
words as a definitive renunciation of his quest. 
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Tue Marquis of ANGLESEA took his leave of Dublin 
on Friday week. In spite of all the opposition and 
abuse which his Government has received at the 
hands of O’CoNNELL and other leaders of the Irish 
mob,—in spite even of the Coercian Bill, which 
it was his misfortune to see partially enforced,—it 
is plain that the Marquis was personally popular 
to the last. The ‘absence of those very qualities, 
perhaps, which fit a man to govern an unruly people 
in troublous times, contributed to render the Marquis 
of ANGLESEA a popular man with the Irish. 
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THE NOTTING. HILL SENTENCES 


Sir,—Pharos-reproved the Observer for its. qualified 
support of the recent sentence of four years’ gaol on 
the ‘nigger-hunting’ youths. The question before Mr. 
Justice Salmon (as we saw it) was whether to treat 
the crime of the nine youths, which had in his-view 
‘started the whole of this violence in Notting Hill,’ 
with or without regard to its social consequences. Had 
a party of Teddy-boys assaulted other white boys 
(as happens frequently) it would not have started 
a seties of race riots. In speaking to the accused of 
his determination that ‘anyone anywhere who may 
be tempted to follow your.example shall clearly.under- 
stand that crimes such as this will not be toleratgd 
in this country,’ the judge was speaking, not merely 
of acts of violence, but of acts of violence committed 
against those of a different race because they are 
of a different race. 

It may be that he was wrong to take into account 
the racialist character of their acts of violence. But 
it may also be that he was right. If the judges of 
the Weimar Republic had treated the first crimes 
of individual Nazis with greater severity, it is just 
possible that German society might not have come 
to accept racial contempt and hatred as a tolerable 
public attitude—an attitude that led, in their case, 
to the most merciless act of all history, the calculated 
slaughtering of six million people of a highly 
civilised race, There is also an analogy between 
Notting Hill and Little Rock, as regards the need 
to restore the confidence of an anxious section of 
the community in the protection of the law. 

That severe punishment is known not to deter 
effectively some crimes committed by individuals, 
such as murder, does not prove what effects 
exemplary punishment may have on some social 
crimes, such as race riots. It is hard on the in- 
dividual youths who made the ‘nigger-hunting’ ex- 
pedition that they should be punished in a way 
intended to have a certain effect on public opinion: 
but this does not necessarily mean that it was an 
unwise sentence. 

In giving Mr. Justice Salmon qualified support, 
we were not saying that punishment alone, or more 
and harsher punishment, was the right answer to 
race riots. In recent weeks, we have made various 
Suggestions of positive means of combating this 
kind of social disease. But I am not ashamed of 
Supporting Mr. Justice Salmon, and I gladly accept 
Pharos’s taunt that the Observer takes racialism 
particularly seriously.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID ASTOR 
The Observer, 22. Tudor Street; EC4 Editor 

[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 

book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Sir,—I sympathise with much that Pharos says on 
the ‘nigger-lunting’ sentences. It follows the en- 
lightened line he (and you, sir) have advocated for 
so long. But in this instance he fails to appreciate 
two considerations. 

Firstly, no analogy can be drawn between the 
Notting Hill thuggery and the violence our courts 
usually encounter. Xenophobia_is an abandonment 
of reason; its practice is indiscriminate. This cannot 
be said of other crimes, however brutal. Fascism 
and its dupes, by clothing the devil with the beast, 
have produced a new sort of hellishness. 

Secondly, although reason has been usurped, re- 
sponsibility continues. Doubtless the homes and 
backgrounds of the nine gangsters would; if known 
to us, invite our pity on them. But the judge treated 
them as being morally responsible, which is in a 
sense a high compliment. He was prepared to recog- 
nise them as persons, not as automata or fodder 
for criminal statistics. The apparent severity of the 
sentence follows from what was a humane assess- 
ment of the accused. 

There is; of course, our corporate responsibility 
for the ethos which promotes stich horrible acts.“We 
should not suppose that four years’ imprisonment on 
nine teenagers will exonerate us from past sins of 
omission.—Y ours faithfully, F. A, JASPER 
32 Springbank Crescent, Headingley, Leeds, 6 


LOYALTIES LTD. 


Sir,—Your correspondent sees your phrase, ‘It is 
better to be disloyal and dishonoured than dead,’ as 
the antithesis of ‘all that Great Britain with :ts 
Christian tradition stands for.’ But actually it is an 
almost exact paraphrase of ‘A living dog is better 
than a dead lion’ from the Canonical Scriptures.— 
Yours faithfully, AUSTIN LEE 
Nettleham Vicarage, Lincoln 


HOW TO WIN AN ELECTION 


Sir,—Even if voters who are not interested in politics 
could be assumed to make an electoral choice on 
strictly rational grounds, there-are:some of us in the 
Labour Patty who might find Desmond Donnelly’s 
diagnosis of our troubles inadequate and his pre- 
scription plain poison. As it is he seems to be talking 
to the wind. 

There are grounds for thinking that the way people 
vote is governed largely by unverbalised assumptions 
stemming from deeply subjective factors having little 
relation to ordinary logic. One of these factors is 
undoubtedly a strong desire for security; which ex- 
plains why Conservative governments in one guise 
or another were able to rule almost without inter- 
ruption between the two World Wars, despite tre- 
mendous unemployment and widespread poverty; 
people preferred the security feeling conjured up by 
the Crown, the flag and one of the smoking acces- 
sories of the then Leader of the Conservative Party 
to the wild uncertainties (Post Office Savings! The 
Gold Standard!) they envisaged from Labour rule. 

The war blew the gaff on a lot of this. Insecurity 
became so universal that the symbols and the jargon 
changed and people had to look in new directions. 
The talk was of the UN, freedom from want, social 
security and economic planning, and since Labour 
was identified with these it gained office. 

Now there is no sense of security at all. Even the 
dimmest is aware of the meaning of the bombs, and 
all but the dimmest apprehends the trouble brewing 
in the backward countries where, in the face of 
rapidly growing populations and increasing political 
awareness (are there any villages now without a 
radio?), poverty is growing in absolute as well as 
relative terms. Millions are still being born to starve 
whilst elsewhere productive capacity is being more 


‘and more geared to the service of artificially created 


consumer desires. In our one-world community today 
the disparity between rich and poor is far greater 
than it was in Britain during the most oppressive 
stages of the industrial revolution. In face of this 
threatening social explosion Donnelly shouid widen 
his horizons before throwing the concept of equality 
overboard, and if he still insists he should take 
time off to give us his alternative. But let him not 
talk of freedom, of which equality is but the first 
fruit; let him rather reflect how much work in 
economics, psychology, sociology and, indeed, any 
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however implicitly, as a first premise. 


The old security symbols have lost their power.’ 


There are new ones to hand (perhaps the UN flag is 
one), but until the Labour Party shows some promise 
of tackling effectively the great problems of the world 
which today bestir men’s minds it will continue to 
lose support.—Yours faithfully, JOHN PAPWORTH 
International Secretary 
International Society for Socialist Studies 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
Sir,—We are told by statisticians that, if the present 
increase of the human race continues, there will by 
a stated year be one square yard of the earth’s land 
surface for each individual. I have recently read a 
book about a remote part of Central Africa. The 
author found no old people in the villages and he 
was told that as the economy could not maintain 
anyone who could not do a day’s work it had 
always been the custom to dispatch men and women 
when their strength began to fail and eat them. 
This solution of the problem may not appeal: to 
more civilised people, but at a not very distant date 
the human race will have to, decide whether the 
birth rate is to be arrested or this efficacious tribal 
custom is to be adopted.—Y ours faithfully, 
Road Farm, Churt, Surrey W. M. JAMES 


GRANTING -VISAS 


Sir,—Mr. Anthony Windrum’s letter on the granting 
of visas to foreign visitors (Spectator, September 19) 
refers to damage which may be done to overseas 
trade by the impediments put in the way of would-be 
travellers to Britain. I should like, however, to refer 
ta two other kinds of traveller who, to .my personal 
knowledge, are finding it almost more difficuli to 
enter our country than to enter the Soviet Union. 
The first kind are simple, bona fide tourists from 
Spain; this sumimer I have ‘had to listen to tales of 
bureaucratic cavillings, delays and frustrations from 
five individual Spanish friends, all of whom were 
anxious (and some, mirabile dictu, still anxious) to 
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pay a short visit to England. The determination of 
one of them was so great that he actually went to 
Paris in ‘the hope that the consular officials in that 
city would prove to be more tractable than those 
whom he had approached in Spain. Sad to relate, 
he finally broke down under the barrage of ‘sixty-four 
dollar questions’ such as ‘To whom may we refer 
in’ England, and before the visa is granted, as being 
responsible for you during your stay there?’ etc. etc., 
and returned, disconsolate, to Spain. 

This situation cannot be explained on grounds of 
‘reciprocity.’ Visas for tourists who wish to visit Spain 
are granted at most consulates in Britain with the 
greatest courtesy (and after filling in a document 
which is, by bureaucratic standards, relatively short 
and simple) within a few days; one was granted 
to myself in Liverpool within twenty-four hours, 

The second kind is that person who is going to 
take up domestic service in Britain. Already armed 
with the written guarantee of the person who pro- 
poses to employ her, the Spanish girl is subjected 
to a form of verbal inquisition which her ancestors 
might well have considered, even for religious pur- 
poses, to be somewhat excessive. 

Where the Grey Eminence of the trade unions 
can be imagined as having an effect on the decision 
to- grant a Ministry of- Labour permit, i.e. for a job 
within the direct purview of the unions, we can 
easily see the reason. When it is a matter of domestic 
service, however, it would seem that the word of the 
prospective employer as guarantor could be deemed 
sufficient. 

I spend quite a lot of ‘time. in Spain-and, as every 
traveller knows, it is very helpful to have some 
kind: of: idea, be it: never so vague, not so much of 
the Government’s general attitude to th®=country 
concerned (who would make so. bold as.to try and 
explain that?), but at least an idea of the reason be- 
hind the regulations restrictiig the aspirations of 
those who are sufficiently interested in Britain (and 
can save up sufficient money) to go and ‘see for them- 
selves,’—Y ours faithfully, JOHN CURTIN 
Place de France 8, Tangier, Morocco 


PURGING INTELLECFUALS 

Sir,—I do not want to trouble you further, but the 
letter of Mr. Arden does seem to me to prove my 
case. He honestly cannot conceive of a man being 
keen to do an important and interesting piece of 
work which has nothing to do with the propaganda 
line of Mr. Arden. I suggested that Mr.-Arden might 
have made a mistake out of my goodness of heart, 
because that would excuse him from having made 
a false accusation against me; but, no, hé positively 
boasts that his accusation was profoundly right, 
though, of course, not literally true; it was a 
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Proper Smear and I ought to regard it with reverence. 
It strikes me that these Western propagandists have 
already got into an. alarmingly totalitarian frame of 
mind,— Yours faithfully, WILLIAM EMPSON 
Sheffield University 


ITV PROGRAMMES 

Sirn,—Pharos is at it again. He writes, ‘They [the 
ITA contractors] are doing little or nothing to im- 
prove the quality of programmes.’ Would -Pharos 
please tell us who is to decide what is better for 
the public other than their own choice? 

I submit that Pharos wants it both ways, in that 
if the majority.choose according to his standards 
he shouts, ‘Hoorah for democracy,’ but if not he 
growls, ‘Tamper with:democracy.” 

I-can spend minutes playing the slot machines on 
Brighton pier..I can spend hours looking at the 
furniture. inthe pavilion; because I prefer the 
pavilion, have I the right to rebuke the Mayor of 
Brighton and to advise him to close.the pier for 
certain hours in the hope of forcing the majority 
to share my preference? . 

Riddle me that, Pharos.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN IRWIN 
4 Darnley Terrace, Kensington, W11 


[Pharos writes: ‘Mr. Irwin would think poorly of 
Brighton if it offered nothing except the pavilion 
and the pier. So long as there are only two tele- 
vision networks it is desirable that each of them 
should provide a.balanced service: that is to say, a 
service which caters:-for minorities as well as for 
mass audiences—as the Television Act insisted it 
should. The present pattern of commercial television, 
by which programmes having any appeal to an in- 
telligent audience are pushed out to the afternoon 
Or past-bedtime hours, is—in my opinion—in con- 
travention of the Act.’-—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE LIBERALS 

Sir,—Taper, quite my favourite political commenta- 
tor, asks whether it is seriously argued that people 
would care .one* way or the other about site value 
taxation and free trade, if they could be got to under- 
stand what they mean. Yes, it is seriously argued that 
they would. 

The difficulty about a new political party, and 
particularly a new-old one like the Liberals, is to 
compromise between the superficial but vote-winning 
policies for today and the radical policies designed to 
obviate the causes of the problems of tomorrow. 
Many youthful politicians find their fulfilment in get- 
ting worked up over the problems of the day. Cyprus 
this year, Suez two years ago, Mau Mau the year 
before that. The true radicals, however, pursue a 
dedicated, long-term course, preaching, teaching, re- 
fining the arguments in support of their conviction. 
It would, I think, surprise Taper and many of your 
readers to know the number of young people today, 
within the Liberal Party and outside; who’are sincerely 
dedicated to the cause of Free Trade, Sound Money 
and Site Value Taxation. 

By the time all other devices have been tried and 
failed, the people will turn to them. It will not then 
take long for them to be got to understand what the 
policies mean. They will mean the ‘end of hunger, 
poverty, unemployment, frustration and injustice— 
and the perennial threat of war.—Yours faithfully, 

OLIVER SMEDLEY 
Duck Street, Wendens Ambo, Essex 


Sir,—As an elderly delegate at the Torquay Liberal 
Assembly, I found Taper’s amusing report just, but 
sometimes only just. I am glad he liked “Mr. 
Grimond’s speech. He must have had a front seat, 
but I was sitting at the back and, although not hard 
of hearingg was only able to catch about half of 
what he said. He has, perhaps unconsciously, de- 
veloped the Anthony Eden vocal technique, but 
without having mastered the microphone. As a 
result, he is apt to drop his voice to the point of 
inaudibility. I thought his tasteless attack on the 
House of Lords a needless display of modified 
“Limehousing.’ Shades of Lloyd George whose peace- 
time Coalition resulted in the betrayal of the 
Liberal Party to make room for his friends the 
Tories! 

As a practising barrister, Sir Arthur Comyns Carr, 
QC, must surely have forgotten the occasions whet 
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Lord Alverstone, the Lord Chief Justice, bored to 
tears with counsel’s prolixity, would rebuke him 
with, ‘Cut it short, Mr. Jones, why must you go on 
wasting the time of the court?’ For the President, 
qua Assembly Chairman, permitted the flow of verbal 
hemorrhage to continue unchecked. 

I give the Liberal Party thirty or forty MPs after 
the next General Election, unless, of course, the 
Tories continue to steal their fire and so live up to 
their Appropriate sobriquet, the word ‘Tory’ being 
derived from a Gaelic word meaning ‘robber.’—Yours 
faithfully, PERCEVAL GRAVES 
The Little House, 9 Church Lane, 

Kings Langley, Herts 


FORMOSA: RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Sir,—May I suggest that the Formosa dispute has 
never been adequately examined as a question of 
right or-wrong? 

I submit that it was very wrong indeed of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to reverse President Truman’s 
policy of neutralisation in the Formosa area. It was 
wrong to invade. Formosa in order to make it a 
bastion in the American defence system, and it was 
wickedly wrong to provide the Chinese Nationalists 
with full-scale equipment of every sort for invasion 
and to provide bombers to enable them to raid the 
mainland, It was manifestly wrong to drift on for 
three years without making any attempt to reach 
a peaceful international settlement when it could 
have been tried without any loss of face, and it was 
stupidly wrong to turn Quemoy into a fortress which 
could only be defended by a nuclear attack on the 
mainland. 

The American Government and our own have 
gone on drifting-until we are faced with the question 
whether the Americans will join the Nationalists in 
an attack on the mainland of China, in spite of 
urgent warnings from the Russians that they will 
join the Chinese Communists in its defence. If we 
believe that President Eisenhower’s policy has been 
wrong from the start, and has gone from bad to 
worse, it is obviously our duty to make it perfectly 
clear (and to make it clear now) that if the Americans 
do attack the mainland we will have nothing what- 
ever to do with it. And, further, that we shall ask 
Presidént Eisenhower to remove all his forces and 
weapons from this country.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. L. KITCHING 
Wetherby, Yorkshire 


THE CANKER IN OUR MIDST 

Sir,—I feel sure that all right-minded people, not 
merely a majority of them.as he modestly anticipates, 
will: share ex-Corporal Brooke’s condemnation of 
alliophagy. A vice quite inexcusable in a well- 
nourished populace. 

I fear, however, that, perhaps misled by analogy, 
he is mistaken in assuming that this disgusting be- 
haviour is at present illegal. It is indeed incredible 
that such an abominable. act, one that cannot but 
cause distress to every innocent person with whom 
its perpetrator comes into contact, should be legally 
permissible; but such is, unfortunately, the case. 

It is to be hoped that ex-Corporal Brooke and 
other public-spirited pegple will-initiate a campaign 
to have alliophagy made illegal and punishable by 
heavy penalties. No really decent and clean-living 
man or woman is likely to withhold his or her 
support. As, however, there are always some, often 
by no. means uninfluential persons, who are apt 
to be more easily roused to action by. monetary than 
by moral considerations, those initiating such a cam- 
paign should emphasise the following points: Firstly, 
that every alliophagist convicted and imprisoned will 
mean a vacant job for someone, perhaps for some 
decent_and clean-living person who has waited long 
on a lower rung of the promotion ladder. Secondly, 
that doctors of psychiatric medicine are likely ‘o 
gain considerably from the many frightened alli- 
ophagists who will consult them, as paying patients, 
in an endeavour to cure or conceal their loathsome 
proclivities, I feel sure that a campaign to outlaw 
alliophagy ‘that bases its claims on the twin pillars 
of moral rectitude and financial gain is unlikely to 
fail in its laudable objective —Y ours faithfully, 

D. GOODWIN 
40 Frankfurt Road, SE24 
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Curiosity . .. to account for the phenomenal growth of independent television, 


look to human curiosity. People want to know -.. more about their world... 
more about themselves ... more about the people and things 
they would not have known at all'without the television camera. 


Our work is to satisfy human curiosity. We do this by providing 

a wide range of television programmes reflecting the world in which 

we live. Entertainment, although most publicised, is only one part of our work. 
On an average Sunday ABC provides three hours of informational 

and public service programmes, far more than we give to any single type 

of light entertainment. A Church Service on Sunday morning 

a serious programme for teenagers, religious discussion, 

a programme on books and authors, frequent news bulletins; 

programmes like these predominate on Sundays on ABC. 


A new light on public taste is thrown by the audience figures 
for these programmes. Three million people watch The Sunday Break— 


THE WIDE WORK OF ABC TELEVISION 
Satisfying the full range of popular 

tastes our normal Sunday schedules 

provide entertainment for ali, while 

giving pride of place to serious matter: 


1 Live Television 72°, of all programming 
dominates our schedules 


2 Live Television produced in our own 
areas 60°, of all ABC programming. 


our teenage discussion programmes; four out of ten homes are reached 
by Living Your Life in which eminent lay and clerical figures consider ; 
the moral problems of today. The figures justify our basic policy; 

for ABC there are no minority subjects only minority treatments. 

Jur work is to satisfy the full range of popular tastes. We serve 

the wider interests of our audiences by maintaining the popular touch 

in all we do. This is why we work in a world of contrasts. 

In our studios clergymen succeed chorus girls, pop-singers follow 
politicians and farmers precede film stars. This is our strength. 

Our creative vitality is stimulated by the turnabout world in which we live. 
The skills we use to entertain are those we use to inform. 


3 Informational and Public Service 
programmes 28°, of all programming. 
Including Church Service, Living your Life, 
The Sunday Break, and three News Bulletins. 


BRIDGING THE GENERATIONS )> 
In The Sunday Break ABC set out to 
prove serious communication with 
teenagers was possible by creating 

a confidence-building club atmosphere. 
The Sunday Break has drawn 

teenagers out, setting them talking of 
their ideals and beliefs. The Sunday Break, 
the only programme of its kind 

in the world, is television in its 

most exciting and valuable form. 


A 

THE FARMERS WORLD 

In the series of programmes 
“Phe Other Man's Farm 

ABC used its Outside Broadcast 

facilities to go out to farms 

and provide a true picture of 

the farmer's life, in a way to earn 

the farmer's respect. 


A VERY SPECIAL OCCASION > 
On July 20th, ABC presented a one-hour programme for 
the national network in aid of the Coventry Cathedral 
Restoration Fund. The Bishop of Coventry, Anton Dolin, 
Alicia Markova, Sybil Thorndike, The Festival Ballet and 
the City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra appeared 

in the programme which was seen by two million people. 


A Member of the Associated British Picture Corporation 1 Hanover Square London W1 





A JOURNEY 
ROUND THE WORLD 


‘This is an account of a journey to 
Ecuador, Peru, and the land of the 
Incas ; to New Zealand and 
Australia ; to Vietnam, Manila and 
Hong Kong ; and through Japan and 
India to the countries of the Middle 
East.:For readers of A Study of 
History this makes a fascinating 
supplement, and it is a book that only 


Charlecote and the Lucys 


THE CHRONICLE OF AN ENGLISH FAMILY 


ALICE FAIRFAX-LUCY From 1189 there were 
Lucys at Charlecote in unbroken succession until 1946, 
when the house was given to the nation. The history 
of the Lucy family, told by John Buchan’s daughter, 

is also a history of England in miniature, 

Illustrated 30s. net 


CLARENDON MEDIEVAL AND TUDOR SERIES 


Paston Letters 


Edited by NORMAN DAVIS ‘... correspondence in 
England at any time before the sixteenth century was 
almost entirely utilitarian . . . . but the Paston Letters are 
unique because they are not purely utilitarian. In them 

. we do also get the story of a family and of the 
relations between its members . . . . The Letters are 
fascinating reading because the relations are so very 


Dr Toynbee could have written. 
Map 21s. net 


The Birth of a Dilemma 


THE CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT OF RHODESIA 


PHILIP MASON This is the first book to be issued 
under the auspices of the Institute of Race Relations, 

and deals with a major political problem—perhaps the 
problem—likely to confront the world in the next half- 
century : the relationship between the organized peoples 
of the West and the developing nations of Africa and 
Asia. The Director of the Institute recounts the history of 
the Federation—where the problem is seen in microcosm 
—with detachment and compassion. Jilustrated 30s. net 


British Interests in the 
Mediterranean and 
Middle East 


A REPORT BY A CHATHAM HOUSE STUDY GROUP 


Under the chairmanship of Sir Knox Helm, the’ group 

has attempted to assess the United Kingdom’s real 
interests in the area and the policies which may be used 
to sustain these interests. The interests of other countries 
are considered, their relation to those of Britain, and 
British assets and disadvantages in dealing with the area. 
Chatham House 125. 6d. net 


Investment in Innovation 


C. F. CARTER and B. R. WILLIAMS A sequel to 
Industry and Technical Progress (25s. net), using material 
obtained by the industrial studies for that book. The 
authors examine the features affecting the plans of 
industrialists in investing money in new plant and 


equipment. 15s. net 


Foreign Policy: raz wexr russe 


THOMAS K. FINLETTER This book was written 
after the launching of the two Russian satellites last year. 
‘The author sums it up as follows: ‘It sinks in on us that 
the problem of the future may no longer be to keep the 
Russians from catching up with us, but rather that we 
are in for a desperate race to keep up with them’. 


Council on Foreign Relations 28s. net 


Inspection for Disarmament 


Edited by SEYMOUR MELMAN The chief point 
of this study is that workable systems of inspection can 
be designed to insure compliance with international 
disarmament agreements. The range of workable 


ins ion extends from detecting bomb or missile testing 
ction of all weapons of mass destruction. 


to halting product 
niversity Press 48s. net 
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modern. They are a Forsyte Saga of the fifteenth 
century.’ Christopher Hollis in THE OBSERVER 


12s. 6d. net 





Oxford English Texts 


THOMAS 
TRAHERNE 


Centuries, Poems 
and Thanksgivings 


EDITED BY 
H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


84s. net 


Two volumes 


The Poems of 
JOHN DRYDEN 


EDITED BY 
JAMES KINSLEY 


‘The present admirable edition, 
which for the first time provides 
the complete corpus of his poetry, 
with the text scrupulously 
edited, gives the reader fresh 
opportunity to assess and enjoy 

him. Moreover, since the 
are printed in chronological 
order, with the acute, superbly 
written critical ~ , it gives 
a clear vision S$ progress as 
a waneu-cohiienan.” von TIMES 
Four volumes £10.10s. net 











Myth, Ritual, and Kingship 


ESSAYS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF KINGSHIP 
IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST AND IN ISRAEL 


Edited by S.H. HOOKE A successor to Myth and 
Ritual (published in 1933), this symposium pursues the 
cerning function of myth, 
its relation to the cult, and the place of the king in the 
cult. It shows what advances have been made in this field 
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Pope and Human Nature 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON ‘Dr Tillotson takes 
Seer ena ae Geet FO te Sev eeay Sap 
analysis than a Wordsworth or a Milton. . . and if 

rides his “Nature” hobby-horse too hard, the nag 
strike off entrancing flashes. His scholarship ranges far 
beyond the confines of the 18th century—it even takes 
in Prof J. B.°S. Haldane—and a scholar who admits 

in a footnote that “I have mislaid the reference for this 
remark” is always irresistible’. DAILY TELEGRAPH 255. net 
By the same author: On the Poetry of Pope, 

second edition 12s. 6d. net 


Shakespeare and the 
Allegory of Evil 


THE HISTORY OF A METAPHOR 
IN RELATION TO HIS MAJOR VILLAINS 


BERNARD SPIVACK The character of Iago has 

long puzzled critics. Mr Spivak’s study opens and ends 
with Othello, and the thoughts and explorations which 
this entails leads him back to Iago’s predecessors in 
medieval allegorical drama. He shows that ultimately 

the struggle between good and evil, sustained by the 
Christian imagination through the dozen centuries 
between Prudentius and Shakespeare, includes Iago and 
Desdemona. Columbia University Press 455. net 


The Works of 
Samuel Johnson 


Volume I: Diaries, Prayers and Annals 


Edited by E, L. McADAM Jr., with DONALD and 
MARY HYDE This volume inaugurates a new edition 
of Johnson’s works which will include writings identified 
as his during the last twenty-five years and not printed 

in any previous collection of his works. This volume 
contains material of a highly personal and often private 
character. A running commentary has been provided by 
the editors. Yale University Press 80s. net 


Three new volumes in THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


Journals of 
Dorothy Wordsworth 


Edited with an Introduction by HELEN DARBISHIRB 


Included are The Alfoxden Journal 1798 ; The 
Grasmere Journals 1800-1803 ; and an Appendix of 
Wordsworth’s shorter poems referred to in the journals. 
Miss Darbishire has filled a long-felt need. 7s. net 


Mr Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour 


R. S. SURTEES with an 
Introduction by JOYCE CARY and the 
84 original line illustrations by 

JOHN LEECH. ‘To read him is to 
escape for an hour or two from 
eyewash and cant...’ 9s. 6d. net 


during the last quarter of a century, and how criticism 
has brought about modifications in the original position. 
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SECOND SERIES Selected with an 
Introduction by Derex. Hupson 7s. "2! 


THE MARITIME STRUGGLE FOR NORTH AMERICA 


GERALD §S. GRAHAM The story of three centuries of 
rivalry and expansion, from the first conquest 
ship at the close of the 
15th century to the end of the wooden ship of the line. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


The Man Under the Bed 





By D. W. BROGAN 





MONG Freudian psychoanalysts, in the life- 

time of the Master, it used to be the custom 
(I was once told) to refer to Freud as ‘the great 
unanalysed.’ And in contemporary America, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover might well be known as the ‘great 
uninvestigated.’ Others abide his questions; he is 
free. For Mr. Hoover has built up in thirty years 
not merely the FBI but an immense personal 
reputation. He has done that by taking a ram- 
shackle and discredited minor federal agency and 
turning it into one of the most efficient police 
forces in the world. He has done that by creating 
a legend of the G-man that has largely trans- 
ferred the romantic interest from the robbers to 
the cops. He has got himself accepted as the 
one indispensable man. Presidents come and go, 
but Mr. Hoover remains. And I have heard it 
asserted, more than once, that not even the most 
resolute President dare touch Mr. Hoover, that 
even Mr. Truman, who gave General. MacArthur 
the old heave-ho so briskly, would not have dared. 
His agents may come croppers, but, if not exactly 
above the battle, he is as invulnerable as an 
Achilles with no undoused tendon. To many 
‘liberals’ he is an object of dislike; to many news- 
papermen he is the object of unflattering anecdote 
and irreverent admiration. There he is and there 
he stays. 

The prestige is universally accepted; so is the 
formidable character of the man. I can remember 
his giving evidence before a Senate committee 
and being struck by his complete composure and 
by the deference, nay timidity, with which he 
was handled. No more de haut en bas witness 
ever confronted the senatorial watchdogs. And 
the explanation commonly offered—‘he’s got 
something on all of them’—didn’t seem quite 
adequate. No, there was the self-acknowledged 
guardian of the Republic. And what he kept his 
sleepless eye on was no longer great gangsters or 
peccant bankers, but the termites who sleeplessly 
ate away at the foundations of the Republic, 
making it rotten from within so that the Soviet 
Union could take over. It was thanks to Mr. 
Hoover that ‘the Commies’ had been halted and 
then thrown back, that the long roll of secret 
treason had been cut short. Credit for exposing 
Hiss might go to Mr. Nixon, Mr. Murphy or Mr. 
Chambers, but the real hero of this and all com- 
parable cases was Mr. Hoover. If, to the annoy- 
ance and discomfiture of the ‘liberals,’ some 
eminent ex-federal officials admitted that the red 
hunters had been right, that was less due to the 
prickings of newly awakened conscience than to 
the fear put into the witnesses by the FBI—and 
that was seen as the shadow of one man. 

That man has now put before the American 
public a statement of danger and a plan for action 
‘0 save America from the endless conspiracy that 
's at work inside the United States. Mr. Hoover 
thinks that the American people should first of 


* Masters oF Deceir: THE SToRY OF COMMUNISM 
IN America. By J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. (Dent, 25s.) 


















































all know their enemy, then rally to the support 
of the FBI. It is, or ought to be, a popular pro- 
gramme and a popular book.* But I had an 
impression that there was something of pathos 
in the book, and something of the edifying but 
ineffectual in the programme. For it is hard, 
indeed, to believe that, in 1958, the American 
public can respond to another demonstration of 
the fact that Communists are the enemies of the 
American way of life and that there still are 
Americans whose fidelity to the Communist Party 
completely wipes out any sense of loyalty to the 
United States. We may still have babes in the 
wood of the school of the Earl Jowitt, but are 
there any dupes of this kind left in the USA? If 
there are, it seems unlikely that even a book 
authored by Mr. Hoover will unstop their ears. A 
few citizens may be induced to phone the local 
branch of the FBI and report dirty work in the 
neighbour's garbage can, but that is about all. 

If Masters of Deceit is no great call to battle, 
what other interest has it? For people who have 
never heard of party discipline or have no notion 
that Lenin spoke but the truth when he declared 
that party members must give to the party ‘the 
whole of their lives,’ the anonymous case histories 
recounted here may be illuminating; at any rate, 
they will be more useful than Mr. Hoover on 


Claus von Stauffenberg, 1944 
(of the bomb plot on Hitler) 


It is not merely the approach of snow, 
Haunting the stiffened earth, but total fear 
Which stuns a history underfoot, and so 
Cracks values in a landscape of despair. 


They chose the unknown, and the bounded terror, 
As a corrective, who corrected live 

Surveying without choice the bounding error : 

An unsanctioned present must be primitive. 


A few still have the vigor to deny 

Fear is a natural state; their motives neither 
Of doctrinaire, of turncoat, nor of spy. 
Lucidity of thought draws them together. 


The maimed young Colonel who can calculate 
On two remaining fingers and a will, 

Takes lessons from the past, to detonate 

A bomb that Brutus rendered possible. 


Over the maps a moment, face to face : 

Across from Hitler, whose grey eyes have filled 
A nation with the illogic of their. gaze, 

The rational man is poised. Destroy to build. 


And though he fails, honor personified 
In a cold time where honor cannot grow, 
He stiffens, like a statue, in mid-stride 
—Falling toward history, and under snow. 
THOM GUNN 





the dialectic, and it is sometimes possible to pierce 
the veil of anonymity and identify the clinical 
case. This revelation of the Communist under- 
world has been much better done by Miss 
Bentley and by Mr. Chambers, but if anyone 
still thinks that joining the Communist Party is 
like joining the Young Liberals or the League 
of Empire Loyalists, this book is useful reading. 
It makes plain, for example, how incompatible 
with normal married life party discipline is and 
how far from naive notions of sexual licence is 
the hard reality of party life. Some of the stories 
of those who escaped are touching, but, despite 
skilful writing, this book lacks emotional punch. 

None the less it does raise questions of some 
general interest. Mr. Hoover is puzzled by the 
atrocious fact that 100 per cent. Americans did 
serve the party and these traitors were not neces- 
sarily products of social and economic depriva- 
tion. But apart from suggesting that a loss uf 
religious faith was an almost universal con- 
comitant or prerequisite of accepting party com- ~ 
mitments, Mr. Hoover has little to tell us that 
really explains. Thus he devotes an excessive 
amount of time to expounding the theme of 
Soviet anti-Semitism and not enough to discussing 
why so many Jews (in relation to their numbers) 
became Communists. How often was it a reply 
to anti-Semitism, overt and terrifying in Ger- 
many, covert and odious in America? How many 
mere misfits joined the party? How could they 
have believed that its agitational work was 
getting. anywhere when it failed so dismally in 
the depression? The original American Com- 
munists c. 1919 were nearly all recent immi- 
grants, cut off from America by language, 
doctrine and conceit. They could believe any 
nonsense. But Hiss, Chambers and the rest? 
America was never in danger and so it didn't 
really need Mr. Hoover to save it. 

But problems hinted at remain. How, for in- 
stance, did the party manage to break down one 
of the main taboos of the Protestant ethic, 
formal truthfulness? If I were asked to say what 
has been the chief crime of the Communist Party 
in Western Europe, Australia and North 
America, I should say the encouraging of lying, 
the continual and base betrayal of confidence in 
small societies where life is only tolerable if 
telling the truth is at least attempted. To discover 
that a trusted subordinate or friend has been a 
liar for years has been a disastrous shock for 
many worthy bourgeois well-wishers of all good 
‘liberal’ causes. Yet to belong to the party was 
to be committed to mendacity. It is this fact that 
makes me impatient of another serious Com- 
munist moral weakness, their conceit. Are there 
any non-conceited Communists or ex-Com- 
munists? There are some, but their stay in the 
party is usually short and commanded mendacity 
has been one of the reasons why they left. The 
belief that they were in the historical know, that 
they could see through the tapestry to the seamy 
side, was one of the gratifications membership 
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The Story of 
Communism in America 


Masters of Deceit 
by F. Edgar Hoover 


The Director of Washington’s Federal 
Bureau of Investigation exposes the startling 
facts about what he warns is the major menace 
of our time. Its forceful, driving message is 
clarified by many incidents, definitions of 
terms, key dates, and lists of international 
organisations and publications. 255. 


A Cook’s Tour 


Well known for her studies of the codking of 
many nations, Mrs. Howe deals in this book 
with the cuisine of France, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey, Syria, The Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, Iran,’ Pakistan ahd India. 16 pages of 
photographs, and whimsical decorations by 
IONICUS. 255. 


Everyman’s 
Dictionary of Music 
Compiled by Eric Blom 


A new revised edition of over 700 pages, of 
this standard work: in Everyman’s Reference 
Library, in which the compiler has made 
far-reaching corrections and up-to-date ad- 
ditions. 20s. 


Bright Intervals 
by Fohn D. Sheridan 


Another book of humorous essays by ‘that 
engaging Irishman’ whose work has been 
described as ‘witty,’ even’ frivolous, but never 
‘second-rate.’ Drawings by PAUL NOONAN. - 

12s. 6d. 


Almost an Island 


A Novel by Elaine Howts 


Delicate humour salts an always sympathetic 
and tender appreciation of human subtleties 
in this ligh 


t-hearted, witty story, whose satire 
is full of richly enjoyable and ironic surprises. 
15s. 


The Christmas that 
Almost Wasn’t 
by Ogden Nash 


A book to delight all Christmas lovers, 
young and old. Ogden Nash’s first continuous 
story in his vivacious new verse is made 
even more captivating by his daughter 
Linell’s two-colour drawings. 10s. 6d. 
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afforded ambitious souls in the Western 
‘democracies.’ If, later, they reversed the process 
and saw through the tapestry the other way 
round, the moral effect on me was much the same. 
I have no patience with the belief that you must 
have gone through Communism to see its dangers 
steadily and whole. It is like asserting that you 
must have had syphilis before you can usefully 
talk about love. The decline in moral tone can 
be illustrated from English history. All the policy 
of the ‘test acts’ required that the victims should 
prefer ruin, often an unpleasant death, exile, 
rather than lie about their fundamental beliefs. 
Not so with the Bolsheviks. And one consequence 
is that no party has such a record of undenied 
treason and double betrayals. It has been a party 
mainly composed, in its higher echelons, of 
Judases. It has been easily penetrated, therefore. 
In a recent American case, every witness, as well 
as the accused, turned out-to be a member of 
the FBI—a record that beats even the tiny party 


1958 


of Lenin’s day. Communists complain of. being 
spied on, of being mistrusted, but I do some of 
them the compliment of assuming that this in- 
dignation is only for the record. Ex-Communists 
are more muddled (see Mr. Claud Cockburn in 
last week’s Spectator)—and thinner-skinned. 

But in America, the decline in the party— 
the silent exodus which has wrecked an organisa- 
tion that even as late as 1948 could fix great mass 
meetings in New York in support of that stooge 
of stooges, Mr. Henry Wallace—is a fact. In that 
decline Mr. Hoover's boys have played a modest 
part. But it is my guess that there are now as; 
many FBI agents in operation as active Commies, 
Mr. Hoover’s book is a plea that the FBI is still 
needed. It is, but not necessarily hunting under 
the bed for a new Hiss or Fuchs. The American 
public is no longer frightened and there is some 
danger it will begin to laugh at the FBI if the 
old tactics are continued. If sympathy is to stay 
with the cops, they need some new robbers. 


Humor and Humour 


The Comic Tradition in America. An Anthology edited with a. Foreword and Notes by 


Kerineth S. Lynn. (Gollancz, 21s.) 


OnE does not pick up a book with this kind of 
title in any very high hopes .of a laughing jag: 
‘comic’ has established itself in lecturers’ parlance 
as what amounts to a warning that humour fades 
—discuss the comic invention of Ben Jonson, the 
comic extravagance of Sterne—while ‘tradition’ 
is nowadays a word which enforces gloom. The 
editor of the present volume, an assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard, seems half-aware 
of these untoward omens, and says prefatorily 
that there is nothing in this anthology that doesn’t 
make him laugh, an assertion some people will 
find themselves checking more and more in- 
credulously as they plough through the text. Of 
finishing the two pieces by Melville, rib-chillers if 
ever there were such, they may well wonder why 
they have been offered no horse-laughs from the 
pen of Thoreau or Emerson, no drolleries by 
Ambrose Bierce: what about ‘A Watcher by the 
Dead, say? (Incidentally, Bierce was not negli- 
gible as a comic—sorry, funny writer—and some 
of his reworked fables anticipate Thurber. There 
is a good one about the lion whom the other 
lions allowed to eat a whole Christian himself 
because he knew him: they had met that time 
the Christian took a thorn out of the lion’s paw.) 
(I mean this.) 

The authors who have succeeded in making 
Mr. Lynn laugh enough to want them in his book 
have a variety of claims to fame. Apart from 
Melville, there is Davy Crockett, king of the wild 
frontier, admitted, but not as funny on paper 
as he evidently looked in his cap. There is Haw- 
thorne, represented by ‘The Celestial Railroad, 
which is about as funny as Swift’s ‘Modest Pro- 
posal,’ and shows a similar capacity for hitting 
the nail on the head and then proceeding to 
drive it a foot deep into the wood. There is Poe, 
a truly comic figure, as readers of the Tales will 
know. In the two satirical pieces reprinted here 
he shows himself to be as bad when he tries to 
be funny as he is when he writes about what it 
feels like to enter the living presence of—DEATH, 
and bad in the same way, with the same in- 
difference to reality: anybody who followed his 
prescriptions in the science of diddling would 
either starve or land in gaol. There is, lastly, 
Henry James, whose contribution is the longest 
in the volume, oddly enough. I thought at first 
that this inclusion was meant to raise an ultra- 
sophisticated laugh, perhaps at the idea of any- 


body actually sitting down to read ‘The Point of 
View,’ as one might put the whole of The Ring 
and the Book into an anthology of comic verse. 
It is clear at once, however, that if James is 
seldom funny he is never unfunny, and that his 
is the best piece in the book. There is, of course, 
negligible drama, incident, characterisation and 
narrative, but that wonderfully clever, observant 
mind, with its huge social curiosity and under- 
standing—applied to groups rather, than _indi- 
viduals, and so perhaps more befitting an essayist 
than.a novelist—manages to make all the other 
authors here look sick. In this ‘all’ I include 
Mark Twain, one of the oddest candidates ever, 
if I may say so, for world status as anything. 
The notion of Poe, Hawthorne, Melville and 
others as comic writers, however strange to the 
English reader, is not a new one in American 
terms: it is all there, to look no farther back, in 
Constance Rourke’s American Humor (1931). 
There is discernible a folksy, grotesque, vaunting, 
exaggerated vein—often approaching the horrific 
—that runs all the way from the generic tale of 
the Yankee to the fantasy of Melville, in whom 
these qualities seem decadent, or at least a source 
of weakness rather than strength. Mr. Lynn 
cannot be allowed to get away with saying that 
thewhole thing is ‘brewed out of the roots of 
folk humor’ like parsnip wine (any more than 
his maundering about Bergson and Freud can 
be tolerated at this stage), but there is a sense 
here in which a gingerly mention of ‘tradition’ 
is not nonsensical. It is evident, anyway, that 
this extravagant vein is quite alien to English 
humour, which even at its least funny has been 
social from Chaucer onward: compared with 
Davy Crockett and his friends, Mr. Wodehouse 
is a tight-lipped realist. Of all Mr. Lynn's 
laughter-rousers, James is likely to seem the most 
sympathetic because the most European, but tt 
is also true that history has favoured him. The 
‘comic tradition,’ strongly American and of the 
nineteenth century, is dead. What has replaced it 
is something far more cosmopolitan, perhaps 4s 
a partial result of the great immigrations of the 
later nineteenth century and after. Today English 
humour is under some American influence, but 
that influence has itself become strongly Euro 
peanised. At any rate, I suspect that both 
nationalities prefer Bob Hope to Uncle Remus 
KINGSLEY AMIS 
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Winding up Formosa 


The Serpent and the Tortoise: Problems of the 
AMUuNists New China. By Edgar Faure. (Macmillan, 
cburn in 21s.) 

ed. ARRIVING, contrary to all the author’s expecta- 
party— @ tions, in the midst of a new crisis over Formosa, 
rganisa- M. Faure’s book poses once again the question 
eat mass of our relations with Communist China. It is 
it stooge timely, rather than novel or profound. Like many 
. In that books by well-known political figures, it falls | 
1 Modest below expectation, demonstrating what we all | 
now as know but too often forget, that Prime Ministers 


“The excitement and drama of 
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are vouchsafed no special insights. A visit of five 
weeks, an interview with Chou En-lai and 
another with President Mao, is hardly a sufficient 
basis. In fact, the most substantial part of M. 
Faure’s book consists of an analysis of the dif- 
ferent campaigns and crises—San-Fan, Wu-Fan, 
Cheng-Feng, and the other orgies of deviation, 
rectification and denunciation—through which 
Communist China has passed. We shall be wise, he 
suggests, to resist the temptation to exaggerate 
their significance or to interpret them too exclu- 
sively in the light of Western experience. There is 
certainly discontent in China, but the regime is 
firm, and so far-as Western policy is concerned, 
we had better accept the fact that it has come to 
stay. 

The direction in which all this points is obvious 
enough. It is time, M. Faure believes, to wind up 
the Formosa commitment; it is time to abandon 
fictions-and base Western policy on realities. We 
cannot go on ignoring ‘the existence of a people 
of six hundred million, and if we do so it will 
be at our own peril. In all this there is nothing 
we have not heard many times before, and it is 
safe to say that it is a view which a large majority 
of people in this country endorse. But it would be 
unfortunate if some of M. Faure’s other com- 
ments created a false sense of optimism. Many 
people will agree, for example, that it would be 
wise to help China ‘accomplish her modernisa- 
tion.” But what reason is there for concluding, as 





M. Faure concludes, that modernisation will 
‘bring her closer to us, economically and politi- | 
cally’? That may be the result; but, in view of | 
M. Faure’s frequently repeated warning that there | 
is ‘no indication of any third way’ and that ‘China 
will not diverge from the path of political dictator- 
ship and collectivist economy,’ it may equally not. 
If the West decides to recognise the new China, it 
should be on the grounds that a policy based on 
tealities is better than a policy based on illusions; 
and if it decides to aid the new China ‘to get out | 
of the rut of backwardness,’ action should be | 
based on grounds of common humanity, not on 
calculations of interest, which may misfire. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 





On the Cruise 


Like gardens of glass these islands, 

Flowers coloured, ancient and stiff; 

But the steamer moves off, and the fog 

Repossesses the black of the cliff, 

Reveals the green grass for a moment 
High up in the grey 

And a boat pushed up and dropped down 
By the swell in the bay. 


We visit, we stare from our world, 

Knee-breeches, dancing, and whale, 

Angelica’s gleam by the rock 

And fleeces hooked up for sale. 

And our finger-nails mauve in the cold, 
Salt cold on a turned-in lip, 

The horn answers horn through the fog 
And we slide away with the ship. 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON 





by ROBERT TRAVER 


“Breathtaking in its excitement . . . a fascinatingly detailed courtroom battle for 
a man’s life.”—BOOKS AND BOOKMEN (Book of the Month). 


“Quite brilliant. . 


. . The writing and the sheer intelligence of the thine are 


responsible for not a little of the novel’s success. . . . Here is a trial—descrived 
from the inside—one which, before the end, assumes a life of its own.” 


—-THE TIMES. 


Fourth impression. 16 - 





He Died Old 
ALFRED DUGGAN 


The eventful life of Mithradates Eupator, 
King of Pontus, described by Mr Duggan as 
the greatest hero of the resistance to the 
Romans in Asia Minor. 18/- 


The Wisest Fool 
in Christendom 


WILLIAM McELWEE 


The reign of King James I and VI. “A very 
scholarly and readable work.” —sIR CHARLES 
PETRIE, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. Iilustrated. 

25/- 


The Cardinal King 
BRIAN FOTHERGILL 


A sympathetic and revealing biography of 
Prince Henry, the younger brother of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. Jilustrated. 30/- 


Pagan Mysteries 
in the Renaissance 


EDGAR WIND 


Professor Wind’s scholarly and strikingly 
illustrated book casts a revealing light on some 
enigmatic works of art of the Renaissance. 
With 77 plates. 50/- 


Modulor 2 
LE CORBUSIER 


Le Corbusier describes the world reception of 
his “harmonious measure to the human 
scale,” set forth in The Modulor. Further 
examples of its practical use are discussed and 
there are many illustrations. 42/- 


A Friend in Power 
CARLOS BAKER 


A first novel about day-to-day life and 
personal entanglements in an American 
university. ‘Thoroughly enjoyable.”—sPEc- 
TATOR. Book Society Recommendation. — 16!- 


Best Murder Cases 
Chosen by DONN RUSSELL 


A vintage selection trom the vast (iterature 
devoted to the rete!linz of great cases and the 
stories behind them. 18/- 


Why Should I Be 
Dismayed? 
ANN BRUCE 


The uninhidited memoirs of an unmarried 
mother. “Racy—the tightlaced might say 
improper. ... A personal history written by a 
highly cntertaming if unorthodox writer.”— 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. I5/- 


Logical Chess, 
Move by Move 


IRVING CHERNEV 


Thirty-three games are analysed and com- 
mented upon step by step. The emphasis 
throughout is on the middle game, and al) the 
examples given are of straightforward, winning 
chess. 18/- 


Braque 
PATRICK HERON 


A new volume in THE FABER GALLERY. With 
10 large colour plates and an Introduction and 
Notes on each picture by Mr Heron. 15/- 
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Alan Moorehead 


The Russian Revolution 

‘ A searching, colourful and brilliantly 
written account of the greatest histori- 
cal event of modern times, echoes of 
which are rolling yet.” JOHN GUNTHER 


With Hamish Hamilton on October 13 
Illustrated 30s 


Sir Charles Dilke 


Sy 


Roy Jenkins, M.P. 

A ‘Victorian Tragedy’ describing 
the scandal which wrecked the career 
of one of the most brilliant and in- 


fluential politicians of the last century. 
October 23 Illustrated 25s 


bille Bedford 


The Best We Can Do 


‘The longest and most baffling murder 
trial in British criminal history—that 
of Dr. Bodkin Adams—Reported by 
a shrewd observer and brilliant 
writer, author of that highly praised 
novel A LEGACY.’ 

October 23 18s 


New England Oracle 


Some of the finest writing of the last 
100 years—Longfellow to | Eliot, 
Twain to Thurber—collected here to 
celebrate the centenary of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 576 pages 3368 


Boris Pasternak 


Doctor Zhivago 

‘ An accession to that small group of 
novels by which all others are, ulti- 
mately, judged.’ SPECTATOR 

‘A truly great work ofart.’ C.M.BOWRA. 


Second ion in the shops on Monday 
With Harvill Press 21s 


E. Arnot Robertson 


Justice of the Heart 

‘A supple assessment of human prob- 
lems—Rich in pictures of people and 
places.’ Scotsman. 

* The Zanzibar background is beauti- 
fully painted in.’ Time and Tide. 


155 


Stuart Cloete 

An elephant hunt provides a gripping 
climax to this new African novel by 
the author of The Mask. 15s 


Laurence Meynell 


One Step from Murder 
An absorbing story of an ex-convict 


unable to leave his old life behind him. 
October 13 10s.6d 


Collins 
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The Senile State 


The Vichy Regime 1940-44. By Robert Aron. (Putnam, 42s.) 


| Iv is hard to be fair to Vichy. If ever a policy 


ended in failure it was that one, and the historian 
would be less than human were his judgment not 
influenced by the miserable apotheosis at Sig- 


| maringen as well as by a natural distaste for a 
| regime in which the keynote was one of pettiness. 


Robert Aron has achieved the considerable feat 


| Of writing a book which is not only as impartial 
| as its date allows, but also intensely interesting. 


Its English version is abridged, so that we lose a 
number of anecdotes and are occasionally left in 
the air (as, for instance, by the omission of the 
account of Doriot’s death), but the essential is 
there and should be read by anyone interested in 


| political drama and its effect on the human 


personality. M. Aran does not allow himself many 
general conclusions, but, in one way at least, his 
narrative confirms the worst that was ever thought 


| about Vichy during the war years. Unlike a 


Brinon or a Déat the men of Vichy were’ not 
traitors. They were not even necessarily fools, 


| though the Marshal’s entourage had its loyal 


simpletons and its lunatic fringe of cranks. The 
word for them is weak—weak in actual power, 
weak in capacity for decision, weak in their con- 
fidence in their country: as weak, in fact, as the 
octogenarian at their head. And from concession 
to concession what little strength they had was 


| whittled down by the Germans, until nothing was 


left—not the fleet nor the, ‘free’ zone nor honour 
(few regimes have had so much of the word in 
their mouths and so little of it elsewhere). 

The one strong character in Vichy was Laval. 
Convinced that a German victory was inevitable, 
convinced, in consequence, that it was desirable, 
his hatred of the Left joined with the horse- 
trading cunning of a peasant from the Auvergne 
to form a policy of out-and-out collaboration, 
which he genuinely thought to be in the best 
interests of France. About its possible conse- 
quences to himself he had no illusions, nor did he 
imagine that he could keep his hands clean while 
carrying it out. A cynical consciousness of what 
he was doing and a genuine care for the well-being 
of France and-Frenchmen make Laval stand out 
with an undeniable grandeur among the shadow 
men of Vichy. His mistake was not to realise that, 
as Orwell put it, in the final analysis men are 
obstinately heroic. It is a mistake many politicians 
make, but which few pay for with their lives. 

Laval was, indeed, the only Vichy politician. 
Otherwise, as Dr. Liithy has shown, it represented 
the business and administrative machinery of the 
French State with the democratic toga stripped 
from it. Men like Pucheu, Bouthillier and Peyrou- 
ton certainly fall into this category, and the history 
of Vichy France shows how ill provided a country 
is, which is ruled purely by its civil servants. These 
Ministers were perfectly capable of struggling to 
save French industry or agriculture from the Ger- 
mans. What they could not do was to provide any 
political leadership. Only the Marshal could do 
that, and his tendency to be successfully black- 
mailed by the Germans at crucial moments meant 
that he, the members of his government and their 
officials were continually becoming more and 


more compromised in the eyes of the French 


public and of the Resistance. There is something 
pitiable in the sight of a national hero reduced to 
play the lead in so bitter a farce, but, if it was 
just to put minor officials on trial for their actions 
after the Liberation, then it was also just that the 
man, whose. name had misled many of them, 
should stand beside them. After reading M. Aron’s 
book one wonders whether Pétain did not do more 
damage to his country than Laval. Certainly, there 


is something slightly distasteful in his assumption 
that France’s vitality was as low as his own. Both 
he and Vichy were abominably old. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Irish Vigilant 


John Philpot Curran: His Life and Times, By 

Leslie Hale. (Jonathan Cape, 25s.) 
WHEN the biography,of Michael Collins appeared 
recently we Irish were mortified to realise how his 
name—a household ogre-word here in its day— 
is now all but forgotten. So is Curran’s: yet 
Curran was thought the greatest orator-advocate 
in an age of orator-advocates: greater even than 
Erskine. Erskine was far more influential, largely 
because the important causes he defended were 
not entirely lost; but as counsel Curran has 
probably never been surpassed. “The variety of 
his elocution, Jonah Barrington recalled, ‘its 
luxuriance, its effect, were quite unrivalled: 
solemn, ludicrous, dramatic, argumentative, 
humorous, sublime—in irony invincible, in pathos 
overwhelming, in the alternations of bitter invec- 
tive and of splendid eulogy totally unparalleled. 
Barrington’s opinions carry little weight, but this 
one was echoed by many other contemporaries. 
John Wilson Croker considered Curran the 
greatest orator for moving the passions he had 
ever heard; Byron thought him the most wonder- 
ful person he had ever met. 

Leslie Hale’s biography should rescue Curran 
from oblivion. It is written in the Hesketh Pear- 
son manner, relying heavily on contemporary 
anecdote: and this is risky, because the Irish— 
particularly the members of the Irish bar—are 
wonderfully adept at making up mots, jests and 
puns and then fathering them onto some 
prominent wit—much as political stories here are 
often fathered on Sir Winston. One of the few 
undisputed Curranisms, the dictum that has since 
been abbreviated into ‘the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance’ is—ironically—rarely attributed 
to him; but I doubt whether more than a tenth of 
the stories that are attributed to him were of his 
own minting; and if they were, it was probably 
ex post facto. The anecdotal stream assures the 
book’s readability, but also makes it two-dimen- 
sional: Curran emerges only occasionally as a 
personality in his own right rather than as an 
actor on a stage. This is a pity, because the chapter 
on Robert Emmet and Curran’s silly daughter 
Sarah (later to be prinked up romantically by 
Tom Moore in ‘She is far from the land’) suggests 
that Mr. Hale could have produced a more serious 
and more lasting study of the period if he could 
have resisted the temptation to put in so many 
entertaining incidents. 

The only other serious defect in the book is no 
fault of the biographer’s. Curran’s oratory, like 
Burke’s, has to be read as a whole: to summarise 
is impossible, to select destroys the pattern. Curran 
thought nothing of speaking for four or five 
hours; and to appreciate the impact of his orations 
it is necessary to read them in full (unlike Burke's, 
they really ought to be heard). Still, Mr. Hale has 
done extraordinarily well in making his selection. 
He is always fair, and his judgments on the people 
of the time are consistently sound—except, per- 
haps, on Napper Tandy: I doubt he would feel 
that Tandy had been ‘scurvily treated by histor- 
ians’ if he had seen the description of Tandy 


_ being carried ashore by the French to join the 


°98 rising, so drunk that he had to be carried back 
to the ship again. BRIAN INGLIS 
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Sir D. Plunket Barton Regrets...’ 


The London Shakespeare. Edited by the late 
John Munro with Introduction by G. W. G. 
Wickham. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 6 vols., 
7 gns.) . 

TuIs 1s a handsome set of volumes, at a very 
reasonable price, offering a scholarly text which 
js a pleasure to read. One must regret that the 
editor did not live to see it published, and that the 
final proof-reading is not always worthy of him. 
Reservations begin with the serried mass of notes, 
which, in some plays, occupy almost half the page. 
They are predominantly textual, and are presented 
in a radically unsatisfactory fashion. The great 
virtue in textual notes is simplicity. We want to 
know where the originals, if there is more than 
one, differ from each other, and where emenda- 
tions have been accepted or are thought plausible. 
What the general reader never, and-the scholar 
seldom, wants is what Mr. Munro offers—a long 
string of the names of editors who have made this 
choice or that. We know, for instance, that the 
editors who mainly followed the first quarto in 
Richard III were wrong, and it is a sheer waste of 
space to record their names for each individual 
reading. Even such a completely unimportant 
edition as Bishop Wordsworth’s of the history 
plays is collated, down to its very bowdlerisations. 
As a result, too little space is left for explanatory 
notes, which, once they have been picked out, 
are usually to the point. Sometimes a good note is 
in danger of being missed. Thus ‘look how’ (= ‘just 
as’) and ‘look what’ (=‘whatever’) are correctly 
explained on Venus and Adonis, 67 and 269, but 
they do not appear in the Glossary, and are in- 
consistently treated elsewhere in the text. 

The Introductions to-individual plays give a 
reliable summary of present-day scholarly 
opinion, though occasionally superseded views 
get more space than they deserve. Here and there, 
the clinching reference is omitted. The value of 
snippets from the critics (great and less great) is 
more doubtful, even if few of us would learn from 
any other source that, for instance, ‘Sir D. Plunket 
Barton regrets the absence of a scene in Ireland’ 
in Richard I. The chronology is conservative: the 
reader would not gather the strength of the recent 
tendency to push Shakespeare’s beginnings back 
into the Eighties. The ‘Select List of Authorities’ is 
sometimes misleading on dates, by giving without 
comment those of late reprints. The entry on 
quartos has gone badly wrong, listing as ‘bad’ 
seven ‘good’ quartos, and it has an utterly baffling 
footnote which states that ‘seven other quartos 
were published in Cambridge, six of them in 1598 
and three at Edinburgh.’ 

In the edition itself no extravagant claims are 
made, but the accompanying brochure describes 
it as ‘the first complete edition which has been 
able to take full account of recent discoveries.’ 
This is simply not true. There are occasional 
references to work of the last few years, but the 
edition as a whole is certainly not more up-to-date 
than the best existing complete edition, that of 
Peter Alexander (1951), which, indeed, it has 
used only for the last eight plays. The last New 
Shakespeare volume to be used (except for an 
additional note on Henry VI) is Antony and 
Cleopatra (1959), and only three New Ardens are 
teferred to.:The Herford and Simpson Jonson, 
completed in 1952, is referred to as still in pro- 
gress. All this is entirely excusable in an elderly 
scholar engaged for years on an exacting task and 
dying before publication, but the publishers ought 
to have been more cautious in their claims; 
especially as, in spite of some dead wood, the 
edition can fairly be described as the work of a 
scholar of genuine learning and sober judgment. 
3. C. MAXWELL 
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“Blowing their own trumpets. —Observer 


new biographies 
CROSSING THE LINE Claud Cockburn 18s 


‘The most engaging of historians, the most persuasive of story-tellers, the liveliest 
political gad-fly of an age.’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘Vintage Cockburn ; astrin- 
gently witty, sardonically perceptive, the prose a delight to read.’—Sunday Times. 
‘Mr. Cockburn’s memoirs have the charm of the novel and the exotic. They are 
witty, astringent and extremely vivid.’—New Statesman. ‘Outstandingly well written. 
and packed with splendid anecdotes.’—Spectator. ‘Refreshing and diverting.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


SECOND CHORUS Humphrey Lyttelton 15s 


‘He has the gift of bringing an image vividly before the mind’s eye.’—jOHN WAIN, 
Evening Standard. “Takes jazz seriously but never runs into absurdity. Packed with 
perception and sound sense.’—Sunday Times. ‘One of the many commendable things 
about this book is that it can be enjoyed by almost anyone with only a smattering of 
jazz. The style of writing is bubbling with wit and good humour, even at the expense of 
the author himself.’—Tribune. 





new novels—all praised 
THE GRAVY TRAIN L£dmund Ward 15s 


‘Mr. Ward is very funny about different sorts of Americans abroad.’—News Chronicle. 
‘Real . . . believable . . . an honest attempt to work out a peint of view.’—Sunday Times. 
‘Has real individuality and means what it says.’—Daily Mail. 


IDLE ON PARADE. William Camp 15s 


‘Very funny—life in a Guards regiment as seen by a quietly unmilitary man who 
prefers girls to arms drill.’-—Observer. “Wodehouse on the drill-square.’—Daily Mail. 
‘A genuinely funny book that reads itself.’—New Statesman. ‘A light-hearted, down- 
right funny novel.’—Times Weekly Review. 


RIVER GIANT Roger Curel 15s 


‘Much of the savage charm of Africa is captured in this story of two Frenchmen and 
an African who unite to destroy a huge, almost mythical, hippopotamus. The pursuit 
of the animal is incidental to a powerful description of the life and customs of the 
people of Central Africa.’—Times Weekly Review. 


THE GOOD LION Len Doherty 18s 


‘  . the lion that kills a deer and eats it isn’t a bad lion ; it’s a good lion.’ Walter 
Morris leaves his broken-up, middle-class home in the south to become a miner in 
the north—consciously embracing the working class—yet remaining in whatever 
company odd man out. Len Doherty—himself a working miner—traces Walt’s history 
from the end of adolescence to the brink of marriage. 
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Land Without Justice is the autobiography 
of his youth by Milovan Dijilas author of 
The New Class, once Tito’s right-hand-man 
and now in prison. It gives an astonishing 
picture of Montenegro, land of the blood 
feud. ‘Altogether fascinating ... a sinister 


beauty’ commented The New Yorker 25s . 


MARRIAGE 
WAS MADE FOR MAN 


Canon A. P. Shepherd, D. D., declares 
war on the rigorjst attitude to marriage and 
divorce in relation tothe Church of England. 
The Bishop of ‘Worcester contributes a 
foreword, 


STAR CHAMBER STORIES 


The Cambridge Historian G. R. Elton has 
extracted from the records of the Tudor 
court of Star Chamber six fascinating tales 
of riots, anti-clericalism and civil service 
scahdals. 21s 


FRANCE: 
THE FOURTH REPUBLIC. 


The second edition of Dorothy Pickles’ . 


well-known Home Study Book takes the 
story up to events in June 19$8#* 12s 6d 


HONOR TRACY 


has set the cat among the pigeons with her 
Irish extravaganza The Prospects are 
Pleasing: ‘a theme splendidly adapted to 
Miss Tracy’s satiric gifts’—The Listener 


CORNER BOY 


is a powerful first novel by the 
young negro writer Herbert 
Simmons, a haunting picture 
of juvenile delinquency. ‘Gal- 
lopingly brilliant’ — Daily 
Telegraph 
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Proper Study 


Pope and Human Nature. By Geoffrey Tillotson. 
(O.V.P., 25s.) 


PROFESSOR TILLOTSON’s. theme may be said to 
be the ways and means by which Pope in his 
poetry gives a concrete and practical demonstra- 
tion of what he meant by his famous assertion that 
‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ He is 
warmly sympathetic with Pope and makes full 
use of the work of scholars like Norman Ault 
and George Sherburn, who have largely re- 


| habilitated Pope’s-personal character. At the same 
| time he is well aware that this question is not 


directly relevant to the appraisal of Pope’s poetry, 


| even when Pope is actually telling us what a good 


man he is. A great deal of autobiography (not 


| all of it-reliable) can indeed be got out of the 


poetry, but its significance for the critic is the 


| poetic and dramatic use to which Pope put it. 
| Professor: Tillotson is not blind to Pope’s per- 


sonal faults, of which his duplicity is at once 


| the least amiable and the hardest to understand. 


(‘He hardly drank tea without a stratagem,’ said 
Johnson.) The hint of explanation, seen by Pro- 
fessor Tillotson, is that Pope, for all his insistence 
on the virtue of self-knowledge, did not really 
know himself. He was too fascinated by his own 


| versatility and changeableness, too occupied in 


a sort of esthetic contemplation of it, to fathom 


| its causes. Fortunately, Pope’s most attractive per- 


$s 61 | 


sonal quality (excepting his capacity for friend- 
ship, his filial devotion and his piety) was also the 


| one most beneficial to his poetry: his devotion to 
| his art, the courage with which he upheld the 


standards of literary dignity and good craftsman- 


ship. 








The one important issue about which admirers 
of Pope may differ from Professor Tillotson con- 
cerns the Essay on Man. Professor Tillotson, 
while granting that Pope’s work is rooted in 
Augustan commonplaces, is inclined to take Pope. 
seriously as_a moral and philosophical thinker. 
This means that he rates the Essay on Man very 
high. I wonder how many readers of that poem 
will be convinced? Some of them may think with 
Dr. Johnson that ‘never was penury of thought and 
vulgarity of sentiment more happily disguised.’ 
There seems to have been a discrepancy in Pope 
between the formal essayist and the zesthete; the 
esthete spontaneously delighting in the con- 
trariety, the caprice of human conduct and man- 
ners, and the moralist striving to subsume par- 
ticular cases under a general rule. For success 
at the level of Pope’s intention the two would 
have to have cohered in the Essay on Man more 
than they do. In any case, the tone in which he 
conducts his argument is not engaging. He sounds 
too complacent, too satisfied with the attainment 
of a bland epigrammatic explicitness. He irritates 
us as Kipling sometimes does, though his art and 
sense of language are subtler, by producing 
brilliantly phrased and memorable half-truths 


| with an air of finality. The result is that, though 


The Hind and the Panther may be a less ‘im- 
portant’ poem than the Essay on Man, and cer- 
tainly has a less potentially interesting subject- 
matter, Dryden interests us in his argument in a 
way that Pope does not. It is not that Pope’s 
philosophy is in itself unacceptable: “Whatever is, 


| is right’ could have been said by Dante or Saint 
| Francis of Assisi. 


Pope’s cosmic piety was profound and gen- 


| uine, and it is a living force in his best poetry. 


True, we cannot feel easy in calling Pope a 
‘religious’ poet. For, though he was a Catholic 
who had suffered, if not persecution, at least grave 


| social inconvenience because of his religion, his 


| 


poetry shows little Catholic feeling. His piety is 
tinged with Deism; and nothing is more remark- 
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able than the reverence paid in Pope’s century 
to the Deists’ God, whose role as the mere unin- 
tervening initiator of the universe provokes 
comparison with the distinguished visitor who 
kicks off at a football match. But what matters 
to the reader of Pope’s poetry is the feeling of 
religious sanction which invested his conception 
of Order. And this appears most strikingly, not 
in the Essay on Man and the like, but in the satires, 
‘Satire’ in Pope was no mere revival of the 
meandering diatribe of the Romans. As Professor 
Tillotson shows, he exercised in this form every 
mode and every capacity of his poetic art. It is 
there, too, that he displays the full range of his 
feelings. Pope, to whom the graces and amenities 
of a polite, reasonable, conversing society meant so 
much, reveals-himself there as a man alone, cap- 
able of rage, passionate grief and real sublimity; 
capable also of buffoonery, ribaldry and extrava- 
ganza. He has much more in common with his 
friend Swift than Professor Tillotson perhaps 
brings out: he shows the same paradoxical 
vehemence in defence of the ordered, the sane and 
the conventional. Pope is at his best, not when he is 
talking about his religious sense of order, but 
when he is showing what it means to him emotion- 
ally. And this is often when he is a satirist. 

W. W. ROBSON 


Machine Taming 


C.F.S., Birthplace of Air Power. By John W. R. 
Taylor. (Putnam, 21s.) 
AEROPLANE piloting technique has exhibitec three 
distinct phases: the sensual, the instrumental and 
the automatic. In the first two the Central Flying 
School exerted a powerful influence. Mr. John 
Taylor, in this admirable account, shows how the 
CFS helped to spread the basic doctrine, first 
enunciated by Célestin-Adolphe Pégoud in France 
and later reaffirmed by Lieutenant-Colonel Robert. 
Smith-Barry at Gosport, that, within its envelope 
of abilities, a machine in good working order is’ 


HE LAW 


ROGER VAILLAND’S excep- 

tional novel has won inter- 

national acclaim. A Book 

Society Choice and Prix 

Goncourt winner, it has been 
called alternatively sensationally 
good, compelling but’ horrid, 
most brilliant, beautiful and 
wicked. The Daily Telegraph te- 
viewer thinks it the most brilliant 
social satire he has read for years; 
the Spectator, ‘a novel of power, 
humour and skill’. One paper 
‘hated it, but could not put: it 
down’ but to the New Statesman 
critic it is an experience that he 
will not easily forget. Whether 
they approve of it or not, they 
all agree that it is exceedingly 
competent, beautifully trans- 
lated and utterly absorbing. 
Judging by its phenomenal sales, 
so do thousands: of other readers 
throughout the country. 15s 


JONATHAN 
CAPE 
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psolutely obedient. It cannot of itself get into 
touble. Thus the great flying instructors who pass 
tough these pages would insist that statements 
sch as ‘my aircraft went into a spin’ or ‘my 
car skidded’ were meaningless. The machine does 
faithfully what the man in charge tells it to do, 
nomore and no less. It was wonderful in the early 
days of flying to see how a pupil’s morale was 
improved by this concept of absolute authority. 
He was the master. And in exercising his powers 
he was taught to rely upon direct visual, aural and 
actual impressions. Instruments were regarded 
as untrustworthy. A good pilot should be able, 
by direct use of the senses and without ever 
glancing at the instrument panel, to hold his air- 
craft on the brink of the stall; to make a dead- 
stick approach from altitude and bring the aircraft 
to rest within a few feet of a predetermined point; 
to side-slip in and set the machine down on the 
apron, close to the hangar doors. 

There was,a joy about flying in those old, open- 
air machines and the CFS and the School of 
Special Flying contributed largely to it by train- 
ing pupils to look, to listen and to touch. The 
pilot was the executant, making his own music 
directly with his hands and feet. But soon there 
was a change. Mr. Taylor shows how much the 
brilliant work of Flight Lieutenant W. E. P. John- 
son had to do with it. Having been an exponent 
of the sensual school of flying, Johnson became 
the leading advocate of the instrumental school. 
He popularised ‘blind flying’ and proved that 
accuracy could be attained by the use of instru- 
ments without any aid from direct sensual impres- 
sions. His remarkable performances—which in- 
cluded aerobatics and spin- recovery ‘under the 
hood’—are well described. This was a less 
immediate kind of flying. It was the electric organ 
against the violin. The exhilaration of feeling the 





Eyre & Spottiswoode 


ALGERIA: the realities 


GERMAINE TILLION 


Spectator: 
‘Profound, moving. and animated by a: spirit of 
humanity which does its author honour.’ 

Anthony Hartley 


Listener : 

‘Itis the cool realism of this short book that makes it so 
welcome and so. valuable.’ 

Observer : 

‘The best explanation yet available of why the Algiers 
problem is so hard to solve.’ Nora Beloff (10s 6d) 


The Generalship of 
Alexander the Great 


MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


Captain B. H. Liddell Hart: 
‘Of ail General Fuller’s brilliant books this is his 
masterpiece—the most impressive both in its stimulat- 
ing thought and as an historical study.’ 

(6 plates, 21 maps and diagrams, 35s.) 


Modern German Painting 
H. K. ROETHEL 


With an introduction bv Sir John Rothenstein. 60 full 
colour plates and many. black and white illustrations, 
(50s) 
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slipstream on the face, of reaching out with the 
hand, through stick and ailerons, to touch the air; 
this was gone. 


Mr. Taylor’s book is at once a history of flying | 


technique and a splendid and deserved tribute to 
a great institution. It is good to hear the old stories, 


credible and incredible, retold. The story that Pro- | 
fessor Lindemann, who became Lord Cherwell, | 


learnt to fly mainly to investigate spinning is 
almost certainly apocryphal. Lindemann was not 
a great test pilot and there were several who were 
working on spinning investigations. The illustra- 
tions are good and show, among other things, how 


advanced were the team aerobatics of the CFS 


formations at the Hendon Displays. 


Today flying is entering its third phase. The | 
responsibility is being taken out of the hands of | 


the pilots and being given to the black boxes. In 


the latest aircraft the human pilot is an emergency | 


device, to be called in only when they fail. That is 


the right moment to recall the work of the CFS. | 
OLIVER STEWART | 


Told to the Ladies 


Sail Ho! By Sir James Bisset. (Angus and Robert- 


son, 21s.) 


SiR JAMES BISSET, KB, sometime commodore of 
the Cunard Line, has given the public an account 
of his six years as an apprentice, from the age of 
fifteen, and second mate in sailing ships on the 
Australian run. The book is a portrait of the man, 
pimples and all. His approach to the golden age 
of sail is made with flat Attlee-like pedestrianism. 
It will be remembered that on being told of the 
atom bomb Attlee found it ‘very interesting.’ So 
Sir James. Not for him the purple passage nor the 
elegancies of writing. For him only the unadorned 
statement bereft of emotion or speculation and 
departing only from the truth in deference to a 
nauseating squeamishness. Starvation, dismasting. 
crimps, drunkenness, mutiny and predatory water- 
front whores all find their place in the book but 
there is no attempt at any description of their 
impact on himself or his shipmates. These matters 
which were the very pith of a sailor’s existence 
are given the same emphasis and painted in the 
same colours as ‘we were moved to No. 7 crane 
and there loaded 1,637 tons of coal.’ You don't 
say, Sir James! You don’t really mean crane No. 7 
surely. Not that ramshackle old bit of iron that no 
one, even in your day, thought capable of lifting 
an ounce more than 1,636 tons. Well, shiver my 


timbers, as you would say (and do say). Cram me | 


with weevils, you old Rogue! 


Lest his salty yarns at the Captain's table of | 
the Queen Elizabeth should offend the delicate | 


ears of those ladies (‘God bless ‘em’) privileged to 


gasp and giggle at this racy old sea-dog, Sir James | 
has most carefully bowdlerised all his stories. | 


All the rich, picturesque imagery of language 
which is the natural expression of uneducated men 


who live in daily intimacy with the strength and | 
beauty of the sea is gone and as a substitute we are | 
fed with such skilly as ‘Curse his hide, while ‘Tl | 


choke the gizzard out of any cock-eyed son of a 
sea-cook’ vies with ‘it was cold enough to freeze 
the ears off a brass monkey’ as a word-picture of 
life at sea under square rig. 

It is not to be expected that Sir James should 
be a writer as well as a seaman, but he has enlisted 
the help of a professional, Mr. P. R. Stephensen, 


who should have been able to make some sort of | 
fist of translating the mealy-mouthed, milk-and- | 


water nature of his author into something more 


robust and convincing without indulging in | 


pornography or scatology. Eric Newby has done 
itand Alan Villiers is constantly doing it. 
SHEFFIELD 








A History 
of Medicine 


A revised edition of this 
standard work, with added 
material on herbals, witches, 
mesmerism and the history 
of nursing. 72 plates 42s 


DOUGLAS GUTHRIE 








Catching Salmon 


and Sea Trout 


‘| have no hesitation in 
recommending it both to expert 
fishers and to budding and 
would-be anglers....His book... 
will become a classic.’ Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart. 32 plates 21s 


G. P. R. BALFOUR-KINNEAR 
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by Professors F. vander Meer and 
C. Mohrmann translated and 
edited by 
MARY F. HEDLUND MA 
and Professor H. H. ROWLEY DD 


A unique survey of Christian life 
during the first six centuries of our 
era. 620 gravure plates depicting 
all facets of the life and art of the 
Early Christians. 42 six-colour maps 
on every aspect of ecclesiastical 
and archaeological geography. A 
three-fold commentary : (1) detail- 
ed captions to plates; (2) the 
authors’ own dissertations linking 
visual with factual material; (3) a 
systematic selection from contem- 
porary writings. 24-page index. 

October 23 70s 


uniform with the above 


Nelson's Atlas of the Bible 


35 maps in 8 colours, 408 gravure plates, 
60,000-word commentary, 26-page index. 70s 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
The Decipherment of 
Linear B 


JOHN CHADWICK 
‘The full story, for the general reader, of ‘the 


Everest of Archaeology ’—the solution by the late | 


MICHAEL VENTRIS of the riddle of the Mycenaean 
tablets—with a short account of the civilization 
revealed. ‘This book is written for people like me, 
ignorant but interested. And for people like me, 
it is a most exciting account of the most exciting 
linguistic discovery of the age.’ Cc. P. SNOW in 
TIME AND TIDE. 
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The Structure of 
British Industry 
EDITED BY DUNCAN BURN 


A survey of the organization and functioning of 
the principal British Industries, giving special 
attention to new and expanding ones like the elec- 
tronic, chemical and aircraft industries. Published 
for the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. Two Volumes. 

Volume I, 45s. net; Volume II, 50s. net 
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The Concise Cambridge 
Bibliography of 


English Literature 


EDITED BY GEORGE WATSON 


The more important works of English literature 
from Caedmon to Dylan Thomas. An abridgement 
in one handy volume of the standard five-volume 
C.B.E.L. 20s. net 
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Mind and Matter 


ERWIN SCHRODINGER 


In this book, which is based on the Tarner Lectures 
for 1956, a distinguished scientist reminds his 
readers of some of the paradoxes of the relationship 
between mind and matter, and offers his own 
suggestions towards a solution of the problem. 
13s. 6d. net 


@eoeeeeoooeooeoeoeoeeeeeeoeeeoeeeoeeeeeneee 


The State and the Church 
in a Free Society 


A. VICTOR MURRAY 


In the Hibbert Lectures for 1957, Dr Murray con- 
siders the relationship between the State and the 
Church in the modern civilized world, and gives 
direct and pointed answers to the questions raised 
by his reflections. 22s. 6d. net 


@aeeeeeoeoeoeoeoeo ooo eee eeoeeeoeoeoeneoeeeeeee 


The European Powers & 
the German Question 


W.E.MOSSE 


A study of the unification of Germany between 
1848 and.1871 in its wider context of European 
relations, showing the complexity of the cross- 
currents of diplomacy during the period. 50s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


18s. 6d. net | 


| owed much to certain French poetry which is a 
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The Gaiety of Language 


By FRANK KERMODE 


G RANTED, for ‘an hour, the tongue of a critical 
angel, one could say of these books* nothing 
that could possibly be more extraordinary than 
this: they have not been published in this coun- 
try. If the cause of this inexcusable default is a 
lack of public demand, how do we explain this 
lack? It is probably not so much the difficulty 
as the foreignness of Stevens that has delayed 
his full acceptance here. He is both familiar and 
strange. By rethinking the whole modern literary 
tradition in eccentric semi-solitude he found an 
odd way back to the Romantic sources; and he 


familiar part of the English tradition. Also, one 
of his two acknowledged masters was Mr. Eliot. 
But not quite our Mr. Eliot; and the other master, 
whom he does not name, must have been Whit- 
man, whom we hardly recognise by Stevens's 
description : 

Nothing is final, he: chants. No man shall see 

the end. 

His beard is of fire and his staff is a leaping flame. 
Stevens himself remarked, in one of the Adagia, 
that ‘nothing could be more inappropriate to 
American literature than its English source, since 
the Americans are not British in sensibility.” And 
since the poet must use the common language in 
order to speak a speech which is ‘only a little of 
the tongue,’ Stevens’s various compoundings of 
‘the imagination’s Latin’ with vulgar eloquence 
are constantly surprising to us. The gaiety of that 
language is an American gaiety; here imagination 
and reality have married well ‘because the mar- 
riage place Was what they loved.’ Stevens often 
insisted on the relevance of place to the nature of 
imaginative activity and objects. 


This adds to our difficulties in that it adds tp 
that element of the fortuitous which was, for 
Stevens, essential to poetry. Art is fortuitous be- 
cause it deals in moments of unpredictable 
balance, because it works with anomalies and re. 
semblances which can never in themselves he 
exact, though the product may be; and because 
the absolute rightness of language (which is its 
gaiety) bloods the man who feels it with a delight 
essentially umexpected. Over-reliance on the 
power of the fortuitous to signify is, in fact, one 
cause of Stevens’s failures (though some poems 
that seem to me failures are much admired in 
America). The truth may be that some proportion 
of Stevens will always remain relatively inacce- 
sible, though this proportion should become very 
small. The English reader even has the advantage 
that he can clearly see the greatness of the later 
poetry without having to get over the dazzle 
caused by over-long attention to the fireworks of 
Harmonium. But it is with much reading that the 
book of Stevens becomes true, and the English 
reader needs all the verse and the 300 or so pages 
of prose in which a great poet speaks greatly of 
poetry and the materia poetica. 

The Necessary Angel (1951) consists of essays 
and lectures mostly of the Forties. It is worth 
saying, with the help of Mr. S. F. Morse—author 
of a forthcoming critical biography—how the 
book came by its title. In 1949 Stevens bought a 
still-life by Tal Coat; he admired it because ‘for all 
its in-door light on in-door objects, the picture re- 
freshes one with an out-door sense of things.’ (This 





*Tue Necessary ANGEL. By Wallace Stevens. 
(A. A. Knopf.) Opus PostHumous. By Wallace 
Stevens. (A. A. Knopf.) 





A Moth, a Memory 


Inside, on the mosquito net, a dowdy moth 
Kettle-drumming to get out. 

Outside, varicoloured butterflies 

Bunched on the trees, like a harvest festival. 


A night comes into my mind— 

High up in Kyoto, a place called ‘Alaska,’ 
Overhanging the battling traffic; 

And the noise of moths, against the long windows, 
Kettle-drumming to get in. 


Inside, we were eating dead cows; 
Or it may have been dead fishes. 


We had pushed our way in; 
And later we pushed our way out. 


That man sometimes kills is no surprise; 

That he isn’t always killing is surprising. 

The taxi fighting for its foot of space, 

Men, women, children, for their cubic inch of air. 


The night was cool, after the humid day, 
And the muscles were wanting to work : 
To win more space, to grab more air, 
From those mobs of fluttering shapes. 


It seemed strange that no taxi leapt upon us, 

That the jostling was not followed by a knife 

—At this late date what gendarme calls up fear? — 

Strange that the bar-girl dropped no arsenic in our 
glasses, 


That the open manholes weren’t disguised with 
rushes. 

These are little things, no doubt. 

They say it’s a sort of virtue, to be pleased with 
little things. 

We certainly weren't out to be virtuous, though. 


Astonished, grateful, we stared at the moon, 

Through a net of wires that held it off our heads. 

Like this noisy moth, perhaps, 

Marvelling that no heavy hand descends on him. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


Things Present 


All things being done or undone 

As my hands adore or abandon— 

Embody a now, erect a here 

A bare-backed tramp and a ditch without fire 


Cat or bread; and no shoes, 
Honour, or hope, him—whose 
Progenitors back to the sea-salt 
Bride-bed to cradle assoiled 


Honour of its shifty-eyes, and hope 
Of its shaky heart-beat, and step 

By step got into stout shoes beneath 
A roof treed to deflect death. 


My sires had towers and great names, 
And that their effort be brought to an edge 
Honed their bodies away, dreams 
The tramp in the sodden ditch. 
‘TED HUGHES 
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put-door sense’ is nearly what he elsewhere calls 
major weather,’ a discovery of the real by the 
in-door light’ of imagination.) Soon he gave the 
jcture the fanciful title of ‘Angel surrounded by 
Peasants,” the angel being ‘the Venetian glass bowl 
on the left’ and the peasants the objects surround- 
ing it. Then he described it in language exactly 
appropriate to his own poems, calling it ‘an effort 
to attain a certain reality purely by way of the 
artist's Own vitality.” The final poem in The 
Auroras of Autumn (1950) was entitled ‘Angel 
surrounded by Paysans.’ In this masterpiece the 
angel who grew out of the Venetian glass repre- 
sents the giant-poet’s way of redeeming the earth. 
He tells the peasants that he has ‘neither ashen 
wing 10r wear of ore, that he is one of them, 
yet ‘the necessary angel of the earth,’ 

Since in my sight you see the earth again 

Cleared of its stiff and stubborn man-locked set. 
In 1951, pérsuaded at last to publish his prose, 
he called the collection The Necessary Angel: 
Essays on Reality and the Imagination. 

There are two inferences from this. First, we 
may suppose that the best of the poetry—that 
which evades the dangers of mere epistemological 
doodling on one hand and the fall from ironic 
exaltation into flatulence on the other—will 
always derive its strength from hiding-places as 
deep as this. Second, Stevens came to write his 
major prose when he was already a doctor in- 
comparably subtle, indeed angelic. When . he 
comes from poetry, which discloses poetry, to 
prose, which discloses definitions of poetry, he 
will arrive at these definitions by strange routes. 
And, indeed, these essays are constructed like 
meditative poems, circling beautifully round cen- 
tral images, proceeding with a-grave gaiety to 
repetitive but ever-changing statements about the 
imagination, ‘the one reality in this imagined 
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world,’ and about the poet, who must find ‘what 
will suffice’ to refresh an earth to which the God 
his predecessors created is no longer relevant. The 
imagination creates evil as well as good, political 
value as well as all other value; how important, 
then, is poetry as the supreme fiction, the sun 
of the mind, bringer of savour and health, slayer 
of the dragon of abstract philosophy, destroyer 
of our poverty? 

‘The Noble Rider and the Sound of Words’ 
and ‘Imagination as Value’ are the most remark- 
able of the essays. Within their subtle yet monu- 
mental structures there is the quickness of the 
poet’s mind, inventing the dialect of the angel 
whose joy redeems the world. 

Natives of poverty, children of malheur, 
The gaiety of language is our seigneur. 


In the Adagia—two or three hundred of them 
printed in the inaccessible Opus Posthumous— 
we may see, among much else, how this couplet 
grew from two observations: ‘Poetry is a 
purging of the world’s poverty and change and 
evil and death . . .’; ‘Poetry is the gaiety (joy) 
of language.’ Although the posthumous book 
necessarily contains some inferior material, it 
has some extremely important prose, notably a 
late essay called ‘A Collect of Philosophy,’ and, 
above all, the poems of Stevens’s last year; one 
of them, ‘As You Leave the Room,’ is fit to stand 
beside ‘The Circus Animal’s Desertion,’ its affir- 
mations as emphatic, for all their calm, as the 
denunciations of Yeats. And this is characteristic, 
for Stevens’s achievement is to have stripped of 
dead images and assumptions the myth that ani- 
mates modern art and to have given it new and 
unforeseen reality. Mr. Morse, to whom we owe 
this fascinating collection, has also included the 
two early verse-plays, and some interesting early 
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lyrics and drafts. There is almost nothing 
in the book that may safely be dispensed with 
by the reader undertaking the indispensable task 
of understanding the mundo, as he might put it, 
of Stevens. 

Mr. Robert Pack’s book* is at once better and 
less immediately useful than the only previous full- 
length study, William Van O’Connor’s The Shap- 
ing Spirit. Mr. Pack writes as you might expect a 
business executive who was also a poet to write, 
driving quickly and devotedly on and not quite 
avoiding the temptation to extract a philosophy 
from the poetry; but he does try to take the 
reader through poems, a necessary service be- 
cause and although they are trying ‘to resist the 
intelligence almost successfully.” Sometimes he 
seems to be wrong, as with ‘Notes toward a 
Supreme Fiction,’ a poem I have seen described 
as not difficult, presumably by one who has never 
tried to provide a commentary. Mr. Pack is 
steeped in Stevens, and can write very instruc- 
tively; because he does not always do so, one 
should perhaps use O'Connor first. But no critic 
can help one as much as the poetry and prose 
itself. To read the late poems of Stevens with 
a head full of Stevens is the richest experience 
offered us since the death of Yeats; the fuller one’s 
knowledge of the language and the presiding per- 
sonality, the richer one’s apprehension of, for 
instance, the great poem to the dying Santayana 
or that superb meditation ‘The Rock.’ At present 
too many are denied this clearer view of 
the giant 

. in bright excellence adorned, crested 
With every prodigal, familiar fire. 





* WALLACE STEVENS: AN APPROACH TO His PoeTRY - 
=. THOUGHT. By Robert Pack. (Mark Paterson, 
36s. 





THE OFFICIAL BIOGRAPHY 


OF KING GEORGE VI 


His Life and Reign 


by John W. Wheeler-Bennett, c.m.c. 


Seldom has the character of a man been shown so clearly in the work to which he 
was called, and seldom has a biographer had such fine material at his disposal. 


28 plates, including four in colour. 


October 13. 60s 


THE BACKGROUND TO 
Current Affairs 


DESMOND CROWLEY 


‘Highly recommended . . . well written 
and admirably dispassionate when dis- 
cussing even the most controversial 
problems.’—Financial Times. 2Is 





Business Enterprise : 





Storm Jameson 
A ULYSSES TOO MANY 


A profound and moving story of exile 


and hope. 


Cc. P. Snow 
THE SEARCH 


A brilliant picture of the scientific world 


Mountains in the Sea 


MARTIN HOLDGATE 
The superbly illustrated story of the 
15s Gough Island Expedition, with a fore- 


word by H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of 
Edinburgh. 36 plates. 25s 


Puzzlemath 
G. GAMOW & M. STERN 


of the "thirties. C. P. Snow made his name 


with this novel, when it was first 
in 1934, 


Meriol Trevor 
A NARROW PLACE 


published 
October 9. J5s 


A lively book of brain-twisters and 
apparent paradoxes, presented in the 
form of human situations. Jllus. 8s 6d 


The Serpent and the 
Tortoise | EDGAR FAURE 


The author of two distinguished historical 
novels, The Last of Britain and The New 
People, turns with great success to a 
contemporary theme. October 9. J5s 





‘The former French Prime Minister 


analyses the vital problems of new China 
with clarity and logic. 2Is 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 


Its Growth and Organisation 
R. S. EDWARDS, H. TOWNSEND 


‘This excellent survey . . . there is hardly 
a business man who will not be the better 
equipped for reading it.’-— 

Eastern Daily Press. 60s 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
Industrial Relations 


A. E. C. HARE 


An essential book for the student as wel? 
as the manager on the factory oe i 
12s 


Technology and the 
Academics 


SIR ERIC ASHBY 


A fascinating account of the impact of 
the scientific revolution on the sci 
ties. is 
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THE BRITISH 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
A Historical Profile 


HENRY PELLING 


The first objective account, by a professional 
historian, of the curious history of organised 
Communism in this country from the time of 
Marx to the present. Ready. 18s. net 





THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 
AUSTIN FARRER 


A work of pure philosophy based on the author’s 
Gifford Lectures, covering with exceptional 
clarity the fascinating philosophical topics of 
mind and body, speech and conduct, nature and 
spirit, responsibility and value. 

October 16. 28s. net 


JESUS IN HIS OWN TIMES 
SHERMAN JOHNSON 


A striking study of Jesus against his geo- 
graphical, cultural and religious background, by 
an eminent scholar and archzologist. 

October 16. 128. 6d. met 





THE CARVER’S COMPANION 
A Guide to Carving in Wood & Stone 
PETER MORTON 


A practical guide for both the beginner and 
experienced craftsman. Carving in wood has 
pride of place, but working in stone and other 
materials is included. With 47 pages of photo- 
graphs, and line illustrations. 

November. 30s. net 


MAINLY ABOUT FISHING 
ARTHUR RANSOME 


The distinguished author of Rod and Line writes 
at large of the many problems of the artificial 
fly and the natural food of salmon and trout, 
with many engaging diversions. Illustrated with 
photographs, four in colour. 

November. 30s. net 





RUSSIAN BALLET MASTER 


Memoirs of Marius Petipa 
Edited by LILLIAN MOORE 


The first English translation of the engaging 
memoirs of the choreographer of Swan Lake and 
The Sleeping Beauty illuminating not only his 
genius but that of Tchaikovsky, the young 
Pavlova, and others with whom he worked. 

Illustrated. Late October. 21s. net 


ADELINE GENEE 


A Lifetime of Ballet 


under Six Reigns 
IVOR GUEST 


The story ot this great Anglo-Danish dancer’s 
long life in ballet and especially of the years 
when she was the most popular ballerina of 
Edwardian London. Illustrated. 

Late October. 30s. net 


THE BALLET ANNUAL 1959 
Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


Dancers, choreographers and directors of ballet 
companies, as well as eminent critics, contribute 
to this established record of the year’s ballet 
activity. Ilhustrated. October 16. 25s. net 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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Bournemouth’s Best Friend 
People and Parliament. By Nigel Nicolson. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 18s.) 


I KNoW Bournemouth is a pretty repulsive place. 
Still, there are limits, and the behaviour towards 
Mr. Nigel Nicolson, Conservative Member of 
Parliament for Bournemouth East and Christ- 
church, of 298 out of his 60,000 electors seems 
to me to pass those limits. 

Mr. Nicolson’s story, which he tells most 
lucidly, is briefly as follows. When the Suez enter- 
prise was launched by Sir Anthony’s Eden’s 
Government, Mr. Nicolson found that he could 
not, in good conscience, support it. Now Mr. 
Nicolson, it is important to realise, never left 
his constituents, the officers of his local Con- 
servative association, the Government, and even 
the Sunday Times in any doubt as to his position. 
From the nationalisation of the Canal to the 
Franco-British ultimatum he continually spoke 
and wrote against the use of force, insisting that 
the problem which the Egyptian action had pre- 
sented could be solved in other ways. When the 
shooting started, he immediately notified his asso- 
ciation’s chairman and his branch chairmen that 
he could not support the Government in the 
House of Commons; though, with remarkable 
scruple, he refrained from any word of criticism 
while British forces were in action. (It may be 
said in passing that Mr. Nicolson has throughout 
behaved with an almost superhuman regard to 
what is expected of a gentleman, which is a very 
great deal more than can be said of some of his 
opponents.) When the shooting was over, he made 
a speech in Bournemouth explaining precisely 
why he could not go into the Government Lobby 
when ‘the vote of confidence was taken the fol- 
lowing day. And the following day he abstained. 

His local executive council promptly repudiated 
his action and called a special meeting of the 
association. At this, coachloads of ‘loyal’ party 
workers were brought in early, the doors were 
shut as soon as the hall was full and large numbers 
were excluded. (Mr. Nicolson had not been per- 
mitted to attend the executive council at which 
his conduct was discussed, nor to address any 
of the branches before their members made up 
their ‘minds.’) One speaker at the meeting asked, 
‘Which do you want, Nicolson or Eden?’ Another 
referred to his ‘Socialistic utterances’ (a reference 
to a speech Mr. Nicolson had made to the Prim- 
rose League, saying that it was unwise to treat 
Mr. Bevan as a monster). Another referred to a 
book about Guy Burgess that Mr. Nicolson’s 
publishing firm had brought out. At the end of 
the meeting a vote of no confidence in their 
Member was carried by 298 to 92, and the 
executive Council was instructed to find another 
prospective Conservative candidate. They chose 
a certain Major James Friend. 

Major Friend is straight out of the Neanderthal 
period of Conservatism (‘I believe my increased 


| poll was chiefly due to local leadership which I 


learned as regimental officer in the hills of 
Palestine and in the desert’—‘I greatly regret that 
we did not occupy all the Canal, though I am 
humble enough to understand that living as a 
farmer in Staffordshire, I have not access to 
Foreign Office information or Cabinet secrets’) 
and his manners, to judge from his reply to a long, 
gentlemanly, friendly and frank letter Mr. Nicol- 
son wrote to him after his adoption, are none of 
the nicest. He replied (in full) : 

I have read the letter which you sent to -ne 
from the House of Commons on April Fool’s 
Day. 

Major Friend has already made it quite clear that 
if the Tory Party wants him to go and jump off 
the local cliffs he will do so; if he has any mind 


of his own he has renounced all-use of it. Mean. 
while, the local association has disbanded 4 
Young Conservatives branch which invited Mr. 
Nicolson (still their MP) to address them, 
attempted to force new members to sign a 
declaration that they would abide by all the 
executive’s decisions, refused. Mr.’ Nicolson the 
use of any Conservative premises in the con- 
stituency, even to see his constituents about their 
problems (I wish someone would fly a privilege 
kite on this one), returned Mr. Nicolson’s annual 
subscription and excluded him from all Meetings, 
Mr. Nicolson has borne all this and more in 
patience and forbearance; he has refused to cam- 
paign against the Tammany gang that control his 
constituency, refused to utter publicly one word 
of criticism of them or of their docile new candi- 
date, and through his book goes to almost in- 
credible lengths to bring out everything favour. 
able to his opponents. 


Yet he refuses to resign his seat, because he 
thinks that an important principle is involved, | 
think he is right. You do not have to be a reader 
of Taper to be aware that Members of Parlia- 
ment are today not, on the whole, very highly 
esteemed. One of the principal reasons for the 
low repute they have is their lack of independence, 
their too great willingness to accept without 
question the behests of their party. And it does 
fot seem to me to matter whether it is his party 
or his constituency that demands the suppression 
of an MP’s individuality and conscience; when 
the demand becomes unacceptable it must be re- 
sisted. Obviously, a Member cannot cleave to 
principles fundamentally different from those of 
his party or continually flout the expressed wishes 
of his constituents on vital matters and claim to 
continue to represent the latter in the councils of 
the former, But to surrender his right to act 
according to his conscience—which is what Major 
Friend has done and what the Bournemouth Asso- 
ciation rejected Mr. Nicolson for refusing to do 
—this is something that no Member of Parlia- 
ment can do without robbing his function of all 
meaning and, indeed, seriously weakening the 
Parliamentary system as a whole. 

What is gnawing at the Bournemouth Conser- 
vative Association, of course, is the fact that the 
Suez action was both wrong and disastrous, and 
Mr. Nicolson said so. We can forgive a man for 
being wrong, but how much more difficult it is 
to forgive him for being right! Yet they have 
built around this sense of their own failure a 
wall of authoritarianism that sorts ill with the 
kind of party Lord Hailsham, for instance, 
imagines the Conservatives to be. (Mr. Nicolson 
has had no support from his party’s chairman, 
nor from its leader.) It is easy to say that in 
Major Friend the Tory voters of Bournemouth 
East and Christchurch will have the Member they 
deserve, and that they do not deserve a man like 
Mr. Nicolson. Too easy; for in the first place 
it has yet to be established that they want Major 
Friend, and in the second the principle at siake 
concerns all of us. Indeed, it is not too much t 
say that Mr. Nicolson has written the most im- 
portant book on politics that has appeared for 
years; for he stands not only for his right to his 
own principles, and not only for the independence 
of the legislature, but for the right of every —_ 
to heed his own conscience when it speaks, and 
speak his own mind when he has made tt Up 
In short, he has done the State some servic 


But do they know it? 
: BERNARD LEV!) 
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Gift Horse and Aged Eagle 


7. S. Eliot: A Symposium for his Seventieth Birthday. Edited with an introduction by 


Neville Braybrooke. (Hart-Davis, 21s.) 
THERE is a nip in the air by now. Granted that he 
is a writer of deep and original gifts and that there 
is a point beyond which he is unlikely to diminish 
in importance, the signs are that Eliot is in for a 
time of relative disfavour with the audience which 
has stood by him faithfully early and late, for 
whom he was their dearest cultural asset. His less 
attractive sayings—the sneering about Lawrence 
or liberalism, the sparks of anti-Jewish prejudice 
—are no longer given the benefit of the doubt, 
carefully ignored or made part of the oracle. With 
the readers of serious or difficult books his ponti- 
fical standing is not what it was. On the other 
hand, of course, with the general public, and with 
the sort of people and the sort of papers who were 
once his bitterest and dirtiest detractors, his 
reputation is at high noon. Now that his latest 
play is here and Henry Sherek is his Hagerty, we 
see bulletins about his health, we know that he 
likes to dance and watch the yachts in Kensington 
Gardens—not a day goes by without news of the 
mystery of his dryness and dullness. As publicity, 
it almost looks like an exercise in derision, partly 
because the journalists virtually seem to be laugh- 
ing up their sleeves as they harp on the weakest 
aspects of his literary character and because the 
exercise is founded on considerations that have 
very little to do with the real grounds of his great- 
ness aS a writer. The enthusiasm for Eliot is one 
in which you do not have to read him. His new 
fame dwells a bit on the recent plays, which 
scarcely a single qualified or interested person has 
said they liked, but very little on the earliest and 
best in his achievement. It is not just a question of 
the sour grapes of an élite readership being 


swamped out by the acclamations of a huge 
second public. This second fame is simply a form 
of stardom largely based on commercial interests 
and the usual appetite for saints and panjandrums. 
It is a painful and embarrassing spectacle. 

The present birthday tribute strikes me as very 
much the creation of this second public—its sub- 
ject is Eliot as a kind of very austere celebrity. 
Any comparison with the Rajan symposium some 
years ago should settle this straight away. The 
essays here are all at sixes and sevens; apart from 
an air of pallor and crooked knees there is no view 
of Eliot, nor are there any interesting disagree- 
ments. Big names appear to the extent, in one 
case, of a few stammering disclaimers. The poem 
by Djuna Barnes has to be seen to be believed. 
Very few of the contributions are from those 
critics to whom we are indebted for a clearer sense 
of Eliot’s writings, and of the schoolchildren who 
say how much they like them or the professionals 
who have televised the verse or set it to music 
neither has much to offer by way of replacement. 
The editor does not seem to have proof-read very 
well: we are told in his own piece how ‘a plain 
statement such as “No! I am not-Prince Hamlet, 
nor was not meant to be”’ has passed into com- 
mon speech. He also writes a pretty childish 
introduction himself, stressing the charnel-house 
and abnegation side of Eliot and setting the 
general tone of cloudless sycophancy. Typical of 
this is one bizarre sentence from another essay, a 
sentence about the Library of Congress recordings 
which seems to contain an actual parody of the 
master’s voice, ‘In the stony silence, broken only 
by the asthmatic coughing of his audience, you 
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can hear without prejudice to the clarity of his 
diction Mr. Eliot’s tongue is beautifully in his 
cheek.’ 

The better contributions are by Iris Murdoch, 
Rose Macaulay, Robert Speaight, who has sensible 
doubts about the recent plays, and John Betjeman, 
who reminds us, somehow startlingly, that the 
topography of The Waste Land is that of the City 
and the Thames. The successful critical pieces are 
by Stevie Smith and G. S: Fraser. Miss Smith 
writes about Murder in the Cathedral, completely 
herself, as if she were alone and on oath 
with a suddenly discovered text, giving a firm 
account of the rhetoric of .abjectness and fear 
which dominates the play and which she sees no 
reason to call by any other name. This is exactly 
the frankness which should come much more 
freely now in the discussion of Eliot’s verse. G. S. 
Fraser is severe, too, though he appears to have 
had to get very excited in order to be so: he deals 
well and openly with that narrowness of feeling 
which led the poet into unpleasant early effects 
like the seduction scene in The Waste Land. 

Even if they are sometimes produced by a2 
resentment of this new fame, severities of this 
kind are all to the good. They are in the interests 
of any true admiration of his work, and if the 
anthology fails to praise the right things in Eliot, 
it at least gives us some idea of what it is far 
better not to praise at all. It is sad to feel, that 
severity and rudeness have become positively wel- 
come, caustics to burn away those parasitic latter- 
day accretions. The points of criticism, however, 
are drops in the collection as a whole, in its ocean 
of respect. It doesn’t do to look a gift horse in 
the mouth, and any act of homage, especially to 
Eliot, rates a measure of immunity. Some tributes, 
on the other hand, are better than others. 

KARL MILLER 








-HARRAP BOOKS 





By the authors of ‘‘ABOVE US THE WAVES”? (Nearly 500,000 sold) 


‘THE ADMIRALTY REGRETS .. .’ 


The story of H.M. Submarine ‘‘Thetis’’ and ‘* Thunderbolt’’ 


C. E. T. WARREN & JAMES BENSON. All the drama, adventure, and heroism that made 
Above us the Waves such a success is to be found in this hour-by-hour account of the ill-fated 


submarine Thetis, later salvaged and re-launched for war service as Thunderbolt. 


(Oct. 20) 


Illustrated. 17/6 


ATOMIC ENERGY 4 Layman’s Guide to the Nuclear Age 


EGON LARSEN. This popular study traces the story of atomic energy back to the discovery 
of radium by Marie Curie, and takes it forward to the foreseeable future. “As exciting as a de- 


tective story’—Oxford Mail. 


Illustrated. 12/6 


NO MAN DESPAIRS The Story of a Plastic Surgeon 


ALAN MITCHELL. Flying Doctor in the Australian outback, research officer in the R.A.F. 
and Fleet Air Arm, plastic surgeon in Harley Street; this is the vigorous and unusual life story 


of Matt Banks. 


ZOO MAN IN CEYLON 


Illustrated. 16/- 


HEINZ RANDOW. “Tigers, bears, crocodiles, lizards and fish that climb trees diversify Herr 
Randow’s pages, and it is clear that he much enjoyed Ceylon””—S. Times. Illustrated. 16/- 


JESUS LIVED HERE Photographs by Phillip Giegel 


PAUL BRUIN. “A marvellous book’’—Church Times. “One of the most beautiful books on 


the Holy Land in existence’—Catholic Herald. “This 


—Methodist Recorder. 





y printed volume” 


sumptuousl 
11” x 9’. 8 colour plates and over 100 photographs. 63/- 








Christopher HOLLIS 


ALONG THE ROAD TO FROME 


In explaining his beliefs as a Roman Catholic 
the author describes his varied life in which 
teaching, writing, politics, and lecturing have 
played a large part. (Nov. 6) 18/- 


EDWARD TERRELL 
O.B.E., Q.C. 


ADMIRALTY BRIEF 


Plastic armour, the elimination of smoke from 
our convoys, the rocket bomb—these were some 
of the vitally important wartime inventions pro- 
duced by the author. (Nov. 6) Illus. 21/- 





FELIKS TOPOLSKI 


TOPOLSKI’S CHRONICLE 


For students of world affairs, with a commen- 
tary by John Roddam. A unique picture-pre- 
sentation of international events by the world- 
famous artist. 10)" <x 73” (Nov. 6.) 12/6 


PETER SCHMID 


THE NEW FACE OF CHINA 


The author of Beggars on Golden Stools 
describes the contemporary scene in Peking, 
Shanghai and Canton. “Perceptive text and ex- 
cellent photographs’’—S. Times. 18)- 
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SOVIET STRATEGY 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


A valuable book which lifts the Iron Curtain 
from one of the most crucial aspects of Russian 
Policy. 
RAYMOND L, GARTHOFF 
36s. 6d. post paid 


A Short History of 
CAMBODIA 


An analysis of a little-known civilisation from 


the days of Angkor to the present. 


MARTIN F, HERZ 
26s. 6d. post paid 


PANMUNJOM 


The Story of the 
Korean Armistice Negotiations 


The background events leading up to the 
negotiations, the fight for the agenda, the 
obstacles delaying the proceedings and the final 


agreement. 
WILLIAM H. VATCHER, Jr. 
39s. 6d. post paid 


THE SMALLER DRAGON 


A Political History of Vietnam 


With Mr. Buttinger’s book, the European 
reader will at last become acquainted with the 
exciting story of Vietnam’s long struggle for 


ethic and national survival. 
JOSEPH BUTTINGER 
£2 7s. 6d. post paid 


FRENCH SOCIALISM 
in the Crisis Years 1933-36 


Fascism and the French Left 


An examination of conflicting opinions and 


ideologies within a Socialist framework. 
JOHN T. MARCUS 
38s. 6d. post paid 


Atlantic Books 


distributed by STEV.NS & SONS 
3 Chancery Lanz, le:don, W.C.2 
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Common People 


Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting. By Penelope Mortimer. (Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 
Clotilde. By Cecil Saint Laurent. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 18s.) 

Parton’s Island. By Paul Darcy Boles. (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 

The Good Lion. By Len Doherty. (MacGibbon and Kee, 18s.) 

Breaking Point. By Jacob Presser. (Muller, 9s. 6d.) 


THE Common, the:scene of Penelope-Mortimer’s 
new novel, Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting, is outside 
Ramsbridge, one of those commuter’s termini 
where the Sunbeams and Zephyrs wait all day like 
faithful dogs in the station yard for their masters’ 
return (and often in vain, for as the place is some 
fifty miles out, the men like to keep a flat and a 
mistress in town for convenience’s sake); where 
thé grass widows mourn through the week over 
bridge and coffee, and on Sundays hold lunchtime 
sherry parties to celebrate the breadwinners’ re- 
turn home with the weekend guests. One of the 
Commoners is Ruth Whiting, a thirty-six-year-old 
woman with a daughter of eighteen; ‘It was a 
News of the World case at the time, her neigh- 
bour cannot resist repeating whenever the fact 
is mentioned. It was not, as it happened, but it 
might have been; Ruth had to get married. And, 
as any ‘Auntie’ could have predicted, the husband 
despised her for having let him seduce her, and 
she was never able to show the same affection for 
her daughter as for the sons who came later. In- 
stead of accepting the situation she lays down a 
number of escape routes into fantasy, and faces 
what she has become, a weak, self-indulgent 
woman, only when she finds that her daughter is 
well on the way to committing the same blunder. 

The two ideas behind the novel—setting down 
a sensitive person among vulgarians, and repro- 
ducing one character’s problems in another—are 
therefore rather conventional; but up to a point 
Penelope Mortimer has treated them with unusual 
skill. Near the beginning of the book she agree- 
ably describes a slothful Sunday morning on the 
common: the pre-noon quiet, the gradual 
appearance of the men for their perfunctory but 
mandatory inspection of the garden, followed out 
of doors irrelevantly by their wives, and then the 
gradual direction of energies into getting to one 
another’s houses. “There is not one heretic; not 
one Commoner who, on this mellow Sunday 
morning, does not taste the sweet comfort of 
sherry, the content of a cheese straw.’ And so on 
to the Whitings where a number of them are 
headed. What follows is less satisfactory, for a 
note of complaint creeps in. The businessmen’s 
pompous absurdities as they leave off shop and 
start talking life are accurate enough to seem the 
real thing, but the conversation is loaded against 
them. Penelope Mortimer finds nothing to respect 
in any of the characters she has created, and is 
being just a little bit superior. 

In spite of that—and in spite of a conclusion 
that is all four-word sentences, and two-sentence 
paragraphs—the author handles the relationships 
between husband and wife, and mother and daugh- 
ter with subtlety and truthfulness. There are two 
especially memorable scenes: when the husband 
bullies Ruth for not answering an invitation to a 
party, a trivial forgetfulness which both of them 
know is not the cause of the quarrel; and when 
the daughter tries to tell her mother that she might 
be pregnant, and Ruth, with wilful stupidity, 
prevents her. 

It isn’t ‘genius and imagination’ that radiates 
from Cecil Saint Laurent, as Le Canard Enchainé 
suggests, it is success. The fat 500 pages of his 
latest novel, Clotilde, take in the events in France 
during the German! occupation; but since this is 
fiction not documentary, and the action needs 
someone for it to happen to, M. Saint Laurent 


lights upon Clotilde. She is that prototype wish. 
fulfilment, the fast French piece, Bardot as she 
appears on the screen. It isn’t every French girl 
who, eighteen years old when the occupation 
begins, had met Laval, Pétain, de Gaulle and 
Darlan by the time it is over, and in the intervals 
had slept with a cross-section of French political 
opinion from Royalist to Resistance; but that is 
Clotilde’s achievement. The author has occasional 
difficulty in making her a credible participant in 
the higher levels of diplomatic intrigue; but in 
spite of this he manages very adequately to convey 
the atmosphere of that fantastic period when the 
French Government had its own ambassador in 
Paris. Clotilde is all very well if you like that sort 
of thing; and who doesn’t? 

In Parton’s Island, Paul Darcy Boles describes 
what happens to a nonconformist in the fried- 
chicken-and-pecan-pie South ‘where the folks are 
happy all day, and the easy way is the right way. 
The hero is not, in this case, a liberal or an anti 
segregationalist, but a backward country youth 
who, recognising that it is a waste of time for him 
to attend classes, takes over an island in the river 
near his home, and builds a house there out of the 
reach of the school attendance officer. Such in- 
dustrious independence, of course, can’t be 
allowed to pass, and his idyllic contentment is 
brief. Wise simpletons like Parton come rather 
high on my list of forgettable characters, but there 
is something sympathetic, too, about this one. 

Len Doherty, the author of The Good Lion, is 
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nr Lhe Affluent Society 
j. K. GALBRAITH 
“T have no doubt that it is a great book.” 
—JOHN STRACHEY (Encounter) 
“An exceptionally provocative book . . . and 
exceptionally witty.” —Spectator 
“An importance comparable with Keynes’s 
work in the 1930’s.”-—Daily Telegraph 21s. 


The Cross 


of Baron Samedi 
RICHARD DOHRMAN’S 
enthralling novel about Voodoo in Haiti 


“Aremarkably interesting writer... | read with } 
absorbed attention.”"—Manchester Guardian 


18s 
Animals in India 
YLLA 


A superb record in photographs and her own | 
diary of the seven months spent in India by | 
this great photographer of animals. 24 pages 
of full colour, and 68 pages of black and white 
photographs. October 9th. 42s. 


Saint-Simon 


at Versailles 
Translated by LUCY NORTON 


} introduction by NANCY MITFORD 
Illustrated. October 30th. 30s. 


| The Fleet 
) that had to Die 


\ RICHARD HOUGH : 
H) The extraordinary voyage of the Russian Fleet 
around the world in 1904. Il/ustrated. Nov. cy 
: 5. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Autumn Books 
The Golden Tree 


Judith Listowel 


The deeply moving, human story of Lady 
Listowel’s family in Hungary, of their 
courage and undaunted hope during pro- 
longed and bitter persecution, vividly typifies 


the desperate plight of millions of East 


Europeans. Illustrated. 
21s. Od. net 








—_—— 


_..  Adventurer’s 


Tom Stobart 


The camera-man who accompanied the 
Everest Expedition—producing the brilliant 
film Conquest of Everest—tells in captivating 
style the thrilling story of his action-packed 


a career with all its difficulties, dangers and ° 


achievements. Magnificently illustrated with 
a ls over 40 pages of photographs. 
21s. Od. net 


Christopher Columbus 


Jean Merrien 








Was Columbus really a genius or merely a 
fraud—Christian or Jew—nobleman or up- 
start? For the first time, a distinguished 
scholar provides an authentic, illuminating 
and fascinating picture of a man who has for 
so long been one of the great enigmas of 
history. Illustrated. 


25s. Od. net 


The Mind in Healing 
Rolf Alexander 


An essentially practical book designed, by 
means of its proved exercises and techniques, 
both to help the layman to co-operate in 
speeding his own recovery from illness and 
also to indicate how everyone can overcome 
the effects of everyday living in our over-tense 
frustrating world. 











18s. Od. net 


- From All Booksellers 
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Excavations at 
Clausentum, Southampton 
1951-1954 


by M. A. Corton and P. W. GATHERCOLE 


ClauSentum is a small Roman port on a promontory at 
Bitterne on the River Itchen. This book, the second in the 
series of Archaeological Reports, describes the results of ex- 
cavations which showed the succession of its defences and 
some eleven periods of occupation dating from pre-Flavian 
to late medieval. Fully illustrated. 45s. (post |s. 3d.) 


Documents on 
British Foreign Policy 
1919-1939 


Second Series. Volume VII 


A volume dealing with Anglo-Soviet relations from 1929 to ~ 
the Autumn of 1934. The period covered begins with the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with the USSR and ends 
with the latter’s entry into the League of Nations 

85s. (posi 2s.) 


Reference Pamphiets 


Prepared by the Central Office of Information each of the 
handbooks in this series provides a brief but comprehensive 
picture of one aspect of the British way of life. Recent addi- 
tions include: 

Education in Britain 3s. 6d. (post 4d.) 

Nuclear Energy in Britain 3s. (post 4d.) 

Labour Relations and Working Conditions in 

Britain 3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


Ready soon 


The War against Japan 
Vol. II. India’s most Dangerous Hour 
by S. WoopBURN KIRBY 


The second of the five-volume inter-Service history of the war 
in the Far East. It tells of the loss of Burma in 1942, leaving 
India open to the threat of invasion, and shows how this 
threat was finally overcome and the foundations laid for the 
victories which were to follow. Illustrated with photographs, 
maps and sketches. 55s. (post 2s.) 


from the Government Bookshops in London, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast, 
or through any bookseller 
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Book Society Recommendation 


‘... AND MR 
FORTESCUE’ 


A Selection from the diaries 
of Chichester Fortescue, 
Lord Carling ford, K.P. 


Edited by OSBERT 
WYNDHAM HEWETT 


author of ‘Strawberry Fair’ 








‘Accommodating, raffish, confident mid- 
Victorian high Society is the brilliant 
background of the story that Fortescue’s 
diary unfolds.’ GEORGE MALCOLM 
THOMSON. Evening Standard 
Illustrated 21s net 


CANDLES IN 
DENMARK 


BERYL MILES 
author of ‘Stars my Blanket,’ etc. 


The account of a journey that has a 
happy and vivid knack of combining 
people with places. Few books on Den- 
mark have the same lively and enticing 
enthusiasm. Illustrated 21s net 


SELF-HELP 
SAMUEL SMILES 


Centenary Editor, with an Introduction 
by Professor ASA BRIGGS 


Published by John Murray on the same 
day as “The Origin of Species’ Self- 
Help is an intriguing example of the 
survival of the fittest. It defines for our 
sociological world an engrossing theory 
of individuality. 15s net 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
October issue 10s net 


THE MEANING OF THE COLOUR BAR IN 
SouTH AFRICA AND CENTRAL 
Arthur F. Loveday, 0.B.£. 


BrsL—e ARCHAEOLOGY IN GALILEE 
Norman Bentwich 

TreES.ACROSS THE WORLD 

Roy Bridger 

Tuer FAME ENpures: V.I.P.’s On 
BritisH COMMONWEALTH STAMPS 
S. T. George 


Tue LAW AND THE PROPHETS 
J. C. Arnold 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE v T. H. HUXLey: 
A RETROSPECT A. Mac C. Armstrong 


SouTtH TRYOL Sir Douglas Savory 


THe MippLe TEMPLE AND THE U.S.A. 
Sydney G. Turner, C.B.E., Q.C. 


THEY HAVE PUT THE CLOCK BACK IN POLAND 


Tue RoyAt STEWARTS AS PATRONS OF THE 
ARTS Hubert Fenwick, A.R.1.B.A, 


Some RECENT Books 
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a Yorkshire miner, and this is his third book—a 
good one about working-class life. It is a straight, 
self-projecting account of a Bevin boy’s first 
couple of years as a miner: the new digs, the pro- 
gression through various jobs to work at the coal- 
face, evenings breaking up dance halls with the 
gang, boxing in a local contest, arguing with 
Communists, looking for a girl. Doherty springs 
no surprises and, one imagines, keeps well within 
his own experiences, but his writing is hard and 
honest, and he describes action with unusual skill. 
Jacob Presser’s seventy-eight-page story, The 
Breaking Point, set in the transit camp which the 
Germans’ set up at Westerbrook for dealing with 
Dutch Jews during the last war, is unbearably 
painful to read. It is simply told, with some really 
terrible moments of ironic humour, in the person 
of a Jew who voluntarily entered the camp to act 
as an administrator rather than wait for his time 
to be sent there as a prisoner. 
. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Lord Detector 


Star Chamber Stories. By G. R. Elton. (Methuen, 
21s.) 
Dr. ELTon’s stories are based on the Star Chamber 
records of the 1530s. They are, he disarmingly tells 
us, the by-products of his research. But each story 
is told with sufficient fullness of detail to make 
good Dr. Elton’s claim that we can learn from 
them ‘something about people who would never 
ordinarily make the headlines.’ One story tells of 
the attempt of an unsuccessful lawyer to black- 
mail an abbot in the dangerous years 1536-37, and, 
when this proved insufficiently rewarding, to de- 
nounce him as a traitor. Thomas Cromwell handed 
the case over to the local gentry to deal with; and 
it ended with the discomfiture of the lawyer. Dr. 
Elton suggests that this shows that, even in 1537, 
there was no such reign of terror directed against 
monks as some historians have assumed. ‘Cam- 
bridge Riots’ deals with town and gown rivalries 
in Cambridge in 1533-34, and shows Nicholas 
Ridley—later Bishop and Marian martyr—in the 


unexpected role of proctor inciting undergraduate: 
to rabble the city authorities. The third story is of 
an informer who tried, unsuccessfully, to make 2 
fortune from denouncing infringements of cys. 
toms regulations. Though he had a large staff 5 
assistants, he was frustrated everywhere by the 
resistance of local authorities, customs officials 
and jurors, all of whom had far more Sympathy 
for smugglers who were their neighbours than for 
busybodies from London trying to make money 
out of enforcing the law. ‘The Treasurer and the 
Goldsmith’ tells an inconclusive story either of a 
merchant’s attempt to swindle a government 
department out of £100, or of a conspiracy in 
that department to defraud the merchant. The 
next story is of the deposition of an abbot in 1533 
for reasons unconnected with the Reformation, 
It throws a good deal of light on the influence of 
lay patrons over monasteries, and on the difficul- 
ties of the central government in enforcing its 
authority. Finally ‘Tithe and Trouble’ records an 
exhilarating battle which the village of Hayes 
waged in 1530, first against its parson and ulti- 
mately against the whole power of Church and 
State. It helps us to understand anti-clericalism 
in England, and the non-theological reasons which 
made the Reformation acceptable to so many 
laymen. 7 

These tales are the product of a great deal of 
exhausting research, but Dr. Elton tells them 
effortlessly and urbanely. He has his prejudices: 
he likes to show that conflicts in which other 
historians have seen great political issues were 
probably inspired by more trivial motives; and he 
is never sorry to present Thomas Cromwell and 
his government in a favourable light. Each of the 
stories brings out, convincingly, the weakness of 
the so-called ‘Tudor Despotism,’ the inadequacy 
even of the redoubtable Star Chamber when its 
commands conflicted with the interests and desires 
of important figures in the localities. These slices 
of life do help us, in a small way, to a better 
understanding of the Reformation decade: and 
they are enjoyable in their own right because so 
well told. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Quemoy-on-the-Spree? 
The Berlin Blockade: A Study in Cold War Politics. By W. Phillips Davison. (O.U.P., 60s.) 


IN a way it is a little unfortunate that Professor 
Davison’s book on the first great showdown be- 
tween ourselves and the Stalin-Mao axis should 
appear at a moment when its main effect on the 
reader must be to provoke comparisons with the 
Offshore Islands Crisis. For it is a particularly 
thorough, objective and stimulating piece of work 
in itself. The brilliant improvisation of the airlift, 
the admirably-led political heroism of the Ber- 
liners and the unity, determination and clear- 
headedness of the Allied Governments are quietly 
and effectively documented in what will probably 
become the classic on that earlier year of danger. 


Yet the purpose of study of the past is, we are 
often told, to illuminate the present. Why is it 
that in the current crisis the Western bloc shows 
none of the qualities of 1948? The only factor 
in common between the two events is the basic 
one—an implacable and insatiable totalitarian 
adversary and an overriding general Western 
interest in united resistance. But this time a weak 
spot has been found. 

Some Americans see the situation on Quemoy 
as substantially parallel to that of Berlin— 
in 1948 a strategically impossible point was to 
be defended, even at the risk of war, partly be- 
cause of a general political commitment and 
partly because not to do so would be to en- 
courage the aggressor. And in principle the 


two. problems seem reasonably comparable. 

But, of course, there are differences. Even given 
that the principle may be the same, the pragmatic 
considerations are not. And the present con- 
fusions might not arise if British commentators 
could for once abandon the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon custom of swathing a sensible enough piece 
of practical instinct in layer after layer of general 
principles—and even of those peculiar moral laws 
which we know so well how to apply when other 
people’s interests are involved. The rough-and- 
ready feeling that the Formosa Strait is a better 
line to draw, that the islands are not quite im- 
portant enough, even that they are strategically 
a dead loss, makes good, unprincipled sense. The 
other practical point is that we are all, and rightly, 
more frightened of war now than we were when 
Aneurin Bevan was, as Professor Davison men- 
tions, urging a break-through to Berlin by an 
armoured column. 

For, even granting much of the present Ameri- 
can case, the fact is that to unite the democracies 
against an aggressor has usually cost some 
prior appeasement. Only then are arguments like 
‘mourir pour Danzig?’ (Berlin or Formosa) © 
‘war to save Colonel Beck?’ (Ernst Reuter 0 
Generalissimo Chiang) felt to be irrelevant afte 
all. No territory has yet been handed over peace 
fully to Mao to prove to the unconvinced that h 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 
1957 copyright printing. The finest general-purpose dictionary 
in the English language, with the largest vocabulary of any. 
In many subjects the entries are the work of internationally- 
renowned specialists in those subjects; the information is 
therefore wholly accurate and, in numerous cases, of encyclo- 
paedic fullness. 3,350 pages. 600,000 vocabulary entries. 
Thousands of illustrations. World Gazetteer. Biographical 
Dictionary. Synonyms and Antonyms. Full Etymologies. £15 
15s. net, in one or two volumes 
ee 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
Abridged directly from the New International, thus main- 
taining the same high standard of scholarship. 1,230 pages. 
Over 125,000 entries. 2,300 illustrations. 50s. net (Thumb- 
indexed style 60s. net) 
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NEW EPWORTH sooxs 


THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF 
FRANCIS ASBURY 


In 3 volumes With illustrations and maps 150s. the set, net. 

It is the —- of the Epworth Press to offer new and critical 

editions of two documents which are truly foundational in the history 

of the United States of America. The Lerters and Journal! have not 

been published since 1820, and the present edition is the result of 
devoted research by a team of American scholars. 


SPEECH IN THE PULPIT 


By Paul E. Sangster. M.A. 
L.R.A.M. (Speech and Drama). Gold Medallist, L.A.M.D.A 
It is a conviction of the author that when a man is deep in his Bible 
clear in his doctrine, skilful in the craft of sermon-construction. he 
can still fail as a preacher because of inattention to his voice. 


8s. 6d. net 


WORLDMANSHIP AND 
CHURCHMANSHIP 


By Gordon Rupp, M.A., D.D 


In these talks, given during Lent 1958, on the Home Service of the 
B.B.C.. Dr. Rupp examines the problem of bringing back to organised 
teligion the multitudes who in the Western world have become 
estranged to it. 
2s. 6d. net 
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Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 
Full vocabulary of synonyms, with the precise distinctions 
between them, illustrated by quotations from standard 
authors. 944 pages. 63s. net 


Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 
Biographies of over 40,000 men and women, both historical 


and contemporary, from all countries and from all walks of 
life. Thumb Index. 90s. net 
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New Ideas in Chess 


By Larry Evans, 15/- net 


Capped with clear, authoritative examples, 
culled from fifteen years of tournament 
experience, Larry Evans, International 
Grandmaster, lets out the secrets which 

bled him at ni to become the youngest 
National closed champion in history. 


0s.) The Logical Approach 
mparable. to Chess 


sven given By Dr. M. Euwe. M. Blaine 

pragmatic and J. Rumble, 21/- net 

sent con- Taking basic principles of military strategy and 

mentators applying them to the chess board, the authors 
, of this remarkable book develop a logical 

at ee 0- and highly original concept of the game. 
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THE EUROPEAN 


The race riots in Notting Hill 
are examined in relation to 





Mosley’s policy and record. 


2s. Od. 
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C. S. Lewis 


REFLECTIONS 
ON THE PSALMS 


‘Many topics are discussed with complete 
frankness and without any shirking of difficult 
problems’—torD BIRKETT, Sunday. Times. 
‘In its entirely contemporary way Dr. 
Lewis’ book is full of the delight 

which illuminates every line of 
Augustine’s splendid sermons.’ 

—THE OBSERVER 128 6d 





OO 
J. B. Phillips — E Peter Holmes 4 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


This one-volume edition of the J. B. Phillips 
translation of the New Testament is in 
great demand. 90,000 copies were sold 
before publication. The production is notable; 
it has a new foreword, an index and maps. 
Contained in a slip case, it has a gold top and 
ribbon markers, 


Buckram (red or blue) 45s Hal}-morocco 84s 





MOUNTAINS AND 

A MONASTERY 

Fascinating story of an expedition among 
primitive Himalayan people who follow a 
way of life unchanged im 1,000 years. 
‘Mr. Holmes writes crisply and with 
humour about life and adventure.’— 
REYNOLDS NEWS b 
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is in fact unappeasable. Stalin had had his first 
swallows. When he tried Berlin he found that we 
had been hammered together. 

It is also true that his case did not make good 
propaganda. Hitler’s claim to the Sudetenland, 
and Mao’s to Quemoy, both have more to be 
said for them, in the abstract. Anyhow, we all 
Know what politics is the art of, and, whether 
British (let alone ‘uncommitted’) opinion on the 
present crisis is well-founded or otherwise, it is 
a fact that Eisenhower must take into account 
and cannot change by simple fiat. Berlin was 
different in this, above all. 

Perhaps that unity on a clear-cut policy, plainly 
sensible in both US and British opinion, which 
marked the Berlin crisis will be regained quicker 
than we imagine, and with it the best, and possibly 
the only, chance of peace. Professor Davison 
shows how Stalin was blocked without war (and 
if ijt comes to that, the Soviet Union did not for 
twenty years use force to recover what Stalin re- 
garded as an ‘integral part of its territory —Bes- 
sarabia). This book could be read with profit, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, to help recapture the 
principles and the spirit needed to tackle the new 
focus of belligerent adventurism. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


Defenders of the Faith 


King Mob. By Christopher Hibbert. (Longmans, 
21s.) 
IN spite of all the kindness shown by the English 
to less fortunate peoples and to animals, intelligent 
foreigners still remark as they have remarked for 
two centuries that deep down the English are 
sadists. Bottled down by convention for ninety- 
nine days out of a hundred, English brutality when 
it explodes has a fearful, indiscriminate quality 





The Latest in Crime— 


FOR TOMORROW WE DIE 
edited by REX STOUT 


An anthology of seventeen crime stories 
with a culinary flavour by Ellery Queen, 
John Creasey, Anthony Gilbert and other 
members of THE MYSTERY WRITERS 
OF AMERICA. 12s. 6d. 


CHRISTOPHER BUSH 
THE CASE OF THE RUNNING MAN 


Ludovic Travers investigates a murder on 
the fringes of the art world and uncovers 
a fine web of forgery and intrigue. 11s. 6d. 


DOROTHY EDEN 
LISTEN TO DANGER 


‘A mistress of the macabre.”—FRANCIS 
ILES (Manchester Guardian). “A fascinating 
tale.” — Glasgow Evening Times. “Tautly 
written.” —ANTHONY PRICE (Oxford Mail). 

IIs. 6d. 


YORK SMITH 
THE BANANA MURDERS 


“A crisp, deftly constructed first crime 
novel.”—ALAN HUNTER (Eastern Daily Press). 
“Ingenious ... told at a rousing gallop.” 
—Manchester Evening News. 10s. 6d, 
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which may choose any target to bait and torment 
in a kind of revenge for the cruel hopelessness of 
English city life. Frenchmen and Italians go riot- 
ing to get things done: Russians and Scots and 
Englishmen go rioting to hurt other human beings. 

The Gordon Riots of 1780 stand in line of 
ancestry to Notting Hill. At first there was only a 
silly but genuine political agitation against the 
lifting of a few disabilities for Catholics who took 
the Oath of Allegiance. Lord George Gordon, a 
recognisably twentieth-century combination of 
insane conceit and messianic concern for the 
underdog, decided that he would best preserve the 
liberties of the English people by leading the 
Protestant Associations into a popular campaign 
against the Catholic Relief Bill. He was warned of 
the dangers of using ‘No Popery’ as a political 
slogan at large in London: he rejected the warn- 
ings and practically called those who brought 
them traitors. 

It was a hot summer. The first public meeting 
drew a terrifying horde of over 50,000, and the 
attempts to march with a petition to Parliament 
nearly ended in its storm. That night the burnings 
of Catholic houses and chapels began and by 
morning London was adrift on an appalling 
pogrom of blazing houses, drunkenness and tor- 
ture. No organised police existed, and the military 
did not receive orders to fire until four days later : 
by the time they did fire, the prisons had been 
broken open and destroyed, and thousands of 
sightseers had poured in from the suburbs fo gloat 
over the puddles of blood, the gutters running with 
gin, the terrified Irish labourers being chased 
through Moorfields with knives and _ sticks. 
Economic ‘misery had bred, as in Notting Hill, a 
violence which does not try to change conditions, 
but only wants to pass on suffering to others. 

Mr. Hibbert writes dramatically and learnedly 
of the great riots themselves. Only Lord George 
himself, who died thirteen years later in prison 
as Israel bar Abraham Gordon and singing the 
‘Ca Ira,’ remains a personality unexplained, and 
perhaps inexplicable. NEAL ASCHERSON 


It’s a Crime 


The Gigantic Shadow. By Julian Symons. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Minor work froma master. Mr, 
Symons can sketch in the contemporary London 
scene—telefolks, dance halls, Pimlico pubs—like 
a George Augustus Sala de nos jours, but this 
tale of drugs, blackmail and kidnapping is a little 
far-fetched for the near-documentary background. 

Murder Makes Mistakes. By George Bellairs. 
(John Gifford, 10s. 6d.) A shooting in Cheshire, 
solved by the worthy Superintendent Littlejohn, 
in another of this prolific author’s admirably 
pedestrian, provincial and quite probable puzzles. 

Anatomy of a Murder. By Robert Traver. 
(Faber, 16s.) Very long, very detailed, rather senti- 
mental, quite irresistible saga of a Mid-Western 
murder trial—spotlight on the tactics and strategy 
of the defence attorney. Already bought by Holly- 
wood: the characters are so typed you could 
cast it yourself, and the story so compelling that 
you could probably direct it, too. 

Root of Evil. By James Cross. (Heinemann, 
15s.) The designer of the wrapper should have 
tread the book—it’s good: a tale of a recently 
discovered hoard of gold; currency evasion; and 
fairly decent chaps pursued by quite nasty ones 
from the States to Europe. All told with a Kip- 
lingesque attention to technical detail. 

Weekend in Baghdad. By Ruth Wadham. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) Fictional murder of an 
Englishman in Iraq, with some feeling for what 
caused the recent factual taking-off of indigenes. 
Lashings of local colour and liberal ideas. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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Roman Relic 


——— ‘aa By J. B. Morton. (Arthur Barker 
s. 

MICHEL Ney, Marshal of France and Prince of 
the Moskowa, resembled nothing so much, both 
in his excellences and his defects, as a Centurion 
of Rome. A loyal subordinate, he would under- 
take anything he was asked if only his orders were 
plain and his objective immediate: superb as a 
fighting man, he was never so happy as when 
personally commanding a small body of troops 
and looking positively down the throats of his 
enemies: a real leader (as opposed to general) he 
could all but raise the dead by his mere physical 
presence. On the other hand, he knew nothing of 
strategy and little of tactics, reserving a stubborn 
distaste for any manceuvre other than a head-on 
Tampage with death or glory as the goal. Again, 
he was an imbecile in matters of politics, a child 
in matters of administration, and a peasant where 
there was any question of diplomacy or address, 
In tracing the Marshal’s career from his days as 
a recruit to the morning of his execution, J. B. 
Morton has made ail this commendably plain. He 
has also emphasised the important truth that, for 
all Ney’s coolness in the hand-to-hand turmoil 
of close battle, he was only too apt, in any crisis 
of a strategic or national scale, simply to lose his 
head. 

Napoleon himself once remarked that he should 
have left Ney as a mere General of Division. But 
Ney had got where he was through his sheer 
prestige, in the New Army open to the talents, as 
a fighting man of Homeric stature, as a Colossus 
of unquenchable loyalty and courage. And so how, 
asks Mr. Morton, did this paragon of soldierly 
virtue come to commit such abominable acts of 
treachery in the year 1814-15? His answer, to 
establish the validity of which the whole book is 





A tale of mounting suspense and horror that 

tells the tragedy of an adolescent whose 

fantasies go unchecked in the adult world 
of reality. 


DREADFUL SUMMIT 


A one-night tour de force with adventures in 
nightclubs and Greenwich Village bedrooms. 
Written in a blend of the tough and the 
adolescent “Catcher” style. 

Maurice Richardson, Observer 


BY STANLEY ELLIN 


“What a sharp, bright, hard and accomplished 
piece of writing it is.” 

Julian Symons, Sunday Times 
“Mr. Ellin is a very fine hand at keeping the 


suspense going.” 
David Holloway, News Chronicle 
12s 6d net 


And don’t forget Mr. Ellin’s superb 
MYSTERY STORIES 


“As brilliant a collection of stories by a single 
author as has been published during the last 
25 years.” 

Frances Iles, Manchester Guardian 


115s 6d net 
T. V. BOARDMAN & Co., LTD 
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designed, is that Ney, plain son of the people and 
peerless in battle, simply could not cope at all 
with the larger issues of. political and international 
negotiation. For these purposes, he might just as 
well have been the sergeant-major which he still 
in many ways resembled. In a word, he lost his 
gip—and also his honour—because he had a 
quick, honest temper and a guileless heart. If this 
. js not excuse enough, says Mr. Morton, then in 
any case Ney must be forgiven; forgiven because 
of Ifis legendary and far-flung acts of heroism, 
forgiven, above all, for his endurance and gal- 
lantry im the retreat of 1812. (Mr. Morton’s 
account of the Russian campaign is a model of 
swift, clear and often very moving narrative.) But 












‘ THE. Commonwealth “economic 
conference at Montreal resolved 
that a common aim was to make 
sterling convertible ‘as soon as 
the necessary ‘conditions have 
been achieved.’ A similar resolu- 
tion was passed at the Common- 
wealth conference of December, 
1952, and has been repeated at 
various times since then. On his 
return to London the Chancellor 
was reported to have said that 

‘encouraging progress had been made towards the 

convertibility of sterling but I can give no date 

when there will be a free pound.’ If he had said 
that encouraging progress had been made towards 
universal acceptance of ‘transferable’ sterling as 

a world-trading currency, which any non-resident 

can now freely convert in a floating market at a 

very small discount, I could have understood him. 

Conservative politicians have been making this 

sort of statement for years but it must be obvious 

even to them that we have as much convertibility 
as any foreigner or trader could reasonably want, 
that is, for legitimate trading purposes. 

As everyone should know, there are three main 
types of sterling. There is ‘registered’ sterling 
which can only be acquired by the sale of dollars 
or gold: this is a fully convertible sterling. There 
is dollar-account sterling which is also fully con- 
vertible for trading purposes, but not for capital 
purposes, Any American or Canadian who has 
sold goods to this country or made trading profits 
by doing business here can freely convert his 
accruing sterling into dollars—unless he is in the 
fim business, which is subject to a special 
exchange agreement. Finally, there is ‘transfer- 
able’ account sterling which applies to all other 
foreigners holding non-dollar, non-sterling 
accounts. This is freely convertible among them- 
selves, but is only convertible into dollars in 
unofficial markets outside London. These will deal 
in transferable sterling for both capital and trade 
purposes. Since 1955 these unofficial dealings have, 
in fact, been supported by the Bank of England 
through the agency of the Exchange Equalisation 
Fund and for the last few years the transferable 
rate has never been allowed to fall significantly 
more than 1 per cent. below the official rate. It 
is now a little over $ per cent. discount. The fact 
that our exports to foreign countries have 
increased steadily over this period is surely some 
proof that world trade has not been ‘incon- 
venienced by the different degrees of converti- 
bility allowed to dollar and transferable accounts. 

The only non-convertible sterling is that held 
by us poor residents of the sterling area. But 
capital can move freely about inside the sterling 
area and we can buy dollar goods under open or 
resiricted licence. In the last few years traders in 
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since, the argument proceeds, Ney was neither 
excused nor forgiven, we have here the spectacle 
of one more soldier being done down by vin- 
dictive, time-biding politicians. Mr. Morton’s 
plausible description of Ney’s trial and death lends 
conviction to this view (and it is entertaining to 
find the Iron Duke coming out, for once, in rather 
shabby colours). But I am not sure the persistent 
contrast between the bluff soldier and the in- 
triguing statesmen does not become wearisome by 
the end of the book; and I looked hopefully but 
in vain for a little of Beachcomber’s pointed 
frivolity—which might have made a happy silver 
tinkle to offset the monotonous clanking of Mr. 
Morton’s Bronze Age hero. SIMON RAVEN 


CONVERTIBILITY HARE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


the City have been allowed to buy dollar com- 
modities freely in exchange for sterling. Up to the 
Montreal conference nearly two-fifths of our 
dollar imports were subject to quotas, but these 
have now largely been removed and Sir David 
Eccles even promised to free dollar consumer. 
goods next year if conditions were. favourable. 
Moreover, the sterling-area resident is not denied 
all access to dollars for capital purposes. He can 
buy dollar securities from the dollar pool; he can 
emigrate and convert £5,000 into hard currencies 
if he is registered with the Bank of England as an 
emigrant, and he can sell the rest of his capital in 
the unofficial market in security sterling at a dis- 
count at present of a little over 1 per cent. 

No Treasury spokesman, not even his Bank of 
England shadow, has yet suggested that we should 
grant full convertibility to resident sterling. The 
most that an official ‘leak’ has allowed is that the 
official and transferable rates should be merged 
together and it was apparently Mr. Butler’s inten- 
ion, when Chancellor, to let the merged rate float 

tween wider gold points. But the ‘leak’ led to 
speculation against the £ and the scheme was 
dropped. Nor was it supported at that time by 
the United States, for it was said that the Presi- 
dent was not prepared to grant the large sterling 
stabilisation loan Mr. Butler wanted. If the re- 
sources of the International Monetary Fund are 
now to be reinforced at the meeting next week in 
New Delhi, as the Americans are proposing, no 
doubt sterling will be all the stronger (we have 
already borrowed $561 million from the IMF), but 
that is not the same thing as a direct dollar 
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stabilisation loan which most experts would regard 
as essential if ever ‘transferable account’ sterling 
were to be made convertible. 

There is a very good reason why the two rates 
— official and transferable—should not be merged 
and why formal convertibility should not. be 
adopted. It would mean abandoning the safeguard 
clause under GATT which gives us the right to 
impose import quotas to meet an exchange crisis. 
It would probably mean abandoning the EPU 
system, for three other currencies are expected to 
follow the £ back into convertibility and this 
would automatically force the European Payments 
Union to give way to the European Monetary 
Agreement. This provides for settlements in gold 
or convertible currencies and allows for no .25 
per cent. credits as at present. Even if the EPU 
remained it would be exceedingly dangerous for 
the £ to be convertible when the European com- 
mon market comes into operation. Western 
Europe earns nearly £1,000 million a year in 
exports to the UK and if it again became short of 
dollars it would be tempted to acquire them by 
restricting its purchases of British goods—in order 
to gain more convertible pounds. 

I cannot believe that Conservative statesmen 
would be so foolish as to offer convertibility of 
the £ without first making it conditional upon a 
reduction in the American tariffs (lifting of the 
American quotas on lead and zinc, etc.) and a 
writing-up of the price of gold. If the £ is to be 
a stable world currency it must have free multi- 
lateral trade in which to function and adequate 
gold reserves to cover the inevitable fluctuations 
in our international trade account. It would not 
be safe in a world trading with a protectionist 
America or a protectionist Europe. If, however, 
Conservatives are pursuing convertibility for the 
sake of us residents in the sterling area, it looks 
as if they may have a political motive—to allow 
for a flight of capital in the event of a Labour 
victory at the polls. I would. hate to think so un- 
worthy a thought. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE attempt in some quarters to kill the very 

selective bull market in equity shares has not 
succeeded, for a new Stock Exchange account has 
opened with impressive firmness. The gilt-edged 
market, which is the main support of the bull 
movement, has actually moved up in spite of the 
rise in the Treasury bill rate to 3$ per cent. The 
fact that IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES strictly 
scaled down its interim dividend to 23 per cent. 
to allow for the one-for-two scrip issue last May 
and that the SHELL and ROYAL-DUTCH interim 
dividends were unchanged had a good dedl to do 
with the temporary pause in markets, but only the 
wildest bulls could have expected these dividends 
to be increased before the current trade recession 
had been checked. There are signs that the easier 
credit terms now being offered to consumers are 
having a stimulating effect upon domestic trade. 
If the Montreal conference resolutions for in- 
creased economic aid to Commonwealth countries 
—through cheaper export credits and Exchequer 
loans—is followed up by New Delhi resolutions 
to boost international reserves and World Bank 
resources the bulls may reasonably look forward 
to a trade expansion next spring. 


Cementation and the Big Contractors 


The Montreal resolutions should also direct 
more attention to the shares of the large contract- 
ing companies. The Ministry of Works recently 
gave figures of the increasing overseas construc- 
tional work done by British contractors last year. 
The value of orders in hand at the end of March 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON SHOP PROPERTY 
TRUST 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


Tue 27th annual general meeting of London Shop 
Property Trust Limited was held yesterday in London, 
Mr. C. W. Black, D.L., J.P., M.P., F.R.LCS., F.A.L., 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended April 30, 1958: 

I am glad to be able once again to present Accounts 
which show that during another year substantial pro- 
gress has been made. This progress made it possible 
for an interim dividend of 2%, less tax, to be paid 
on 28th April, 1958, and your Directors recommend 
a final dividend of 34%, less tax, making a total 
distribution of 54%, less tax, for the year. This com- 
pares with a total distribution of 34%, less tax, for 
the previous year. 

Less than a month prior to the date of the Balance 
Sheet the Company acquired the whole of the Share 
Capital of Ribak Property & Services Co. Ltd., which 
owns West End Properties and provides management 
and secretarial services to an old-established Firm, 
under a contract running for a long period of years, 
and the Company is open to provide similar services 
to other Companies and Firms. 

During the past year we successfully completed the 
building developments upon which we have been 
engaged. 

Our South African interests continue to develop 
satisfactorily, and in August I visited Cape Town to 
deal personally with our property interests in that 
City. 

Since the present Board took over control we have 
done some very hard work in rebuilding the fortunes 
of this Company. I trust you are satisfied with the 
very considerable progress made to date. My col- 
leagues and I have complete confidence in the Com- 
pany’s future prospects. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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last was £122 million—an increase of 10 per cent. 
over that outstanding a year previously. In the 
sterling-area countries the total value of contracts 
obtained last year rose by 55 per cent. to £84 mil- 
lion. Foreign contracts outside the dollar and 
OEEC countries were also sharply higher. George 
Wimpey obtained a £12 million contract for a 
hydro-electric scheme in Brazil, and Cementation 
an £850,000 contract for the construction of the 


| first bridge over the River Karun in Persia. Tay- 


lor Woodrow had a repeat contract for a textile 
mill in Persia worth £250,000, and this firm is 
still busy on the £24 million contract for the 
extension of the Nadi airport in Fiji, which will 
be completed by the end of next year. Easier and 
cheaper loans for overseas Commonwealth 
development should certainly increase the civil 
contractors’ order books, but against this must 
be set a fall in the value of contracting work in 
this country. The shares of the leaders are not 
cheap, yielding under 4 per cent. for RICHARD 
COSTAIN, and under 3 per cent. for GEORGE 
WIMPEY, but there is scope for TAYLOR WOODROW, 


| which has just announced that it hopes to main- 


tain the current dividend rate of 20 per cent. on 
the capital to be increased by the forthcoming 
one-for-two free scrip issue. At 26s. cum bonus 
the shares give a potential yield of 5} per cent. 
CEMENTATION 5s. shares I’ recommended when 
they were yielding 8 per cent.: they are now 
quoted at 11s. to yield 5.6 per cent. on the 124 per 
cent. dividend which was last covered 2.3 times. 


Options 

I do not suppose that many readers of this page 
will be gambling in Stock Exchange options, deal- 
ings in which are due to start next Tuesday, but a 
word of caution will not be out of place. For so 
many shillings per share a dealer will sell you the 
right to ‘call’ or ‘put’ or ‘call-and-put,’ for the 
period of one or up to seven Stock Exchange 
accounts, any share which enjoys a free market. 
The list of option prices which the jobbers have 
published as a basis for negotiation suggests one 
immediate snag. Unless the market is to move 
very decisively up or down there will be little 
chance of making a profit for the option prices 
are pretty expensive. For example, a three months’ 
put-or-call option on ICI at 34s, 6d. is priced at 
2s. Add the stamp and brokerage on the full price 
and you will see that the share has to move 3s. or 
nearly 10 per cent. before you have covered your 
expenses. If markets are running into a period of 


| consolidation—with prices, as it were, marking 


time—there will be little chance of coming out 
with a profit. Another snag is that if you do see 
a profit before the option expires, you cannot 
secure it by actually buying or selling the share 
as the case may be. You can, of course, deal but 
you would have to chance being able to contango 
the shares until the option period expires. The best 
policy for the speculator is to choose the market 
with the biggest swings, for example, the oil share 
market. A three months’ call on ULTRAMAR at 
67s. 6d. would have cost 4s. 3d., but this share 
has risen on BP take-over rumours no less than 
15s. to 82s. 6d. in three days. 


Woodgate Investment 

I had no space last week to give details of the 
WOODGATE INVESTMENT TRUST, which seemed to 
be a useful haven for those cashing-in profits from 
the unseemly property share boom. Dealings 
began in the Ss. shares this week at 9s. 9d. and 
rose quickly to 10s. 9d. The company is half a 
property company and haif an investment trust, 
and in view of the current yields in these markets, 
I think the shares are entitled to sell on at least a 
5 per cent. yield basis, which would put them at 
12s. 6d. Taking first their asset cover, the value of 
their investments gives about 6s. to 6s. 3d. and the 


valuation of properties a further 4s. 9d. Other 
assets add about 2s. 2d., so that the total assets 
cover is about 13s. 2d. As regards earnings cover 
the company’s profit estimate gives earnings of 13.9 
per cent. on the issued capital to cover the divi- 
dend of 124 per cent. which is forecast. This is in 
line with the customary high rate of distribution 
in this market. An interim dividend of 5 per cent. 
is due in November and the final in June. The 
shares are in letter form, free of stamp, up to the 
end of this month. 


COMPANY NOTES 


"AMES HOWDEN & CO. have been estab- 

lished in Scotland for half a century and are 
well known as manufacturers of all types of 
industrial. fans, steam turbines and separators, 
coal- and oil-burning installations and steel office 
furniture. The chairman, Mr. C. W. Hume, re- 
ported a slightly reduced profit, which was not 
due to any falling off in business but to reduced 
profit margins. Group profits (after tax) were 
£532,602 against £690,630. This result was 
achieved by a considerable increase in overseas 
business, including that done by the subsidiary 
companies in Africa and Australia. The new fac- 
tory in Canada, the chairman says, will, in a year 
or two, be making an important contribution to 
profits. The capital raised by the new issue last 
year has enabled the company to go ahead with 
various projects, including the extension of the 





COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH HOMOPHONE 
COMPANY 


MR. J. LESSER’S SPEECH 
THE annual general meeting of The British Homo- 
phone Company, Limited, was held on September 30 
in London. 

Mr. J. Lesser (chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech, said: The profit for the 
group for the year ended 31st March, 1958, is £28,547, 
compared with £41,940 for the previous year. The 
taxation charge for this year is £14,256, leaving a 
profit of £14,291, as compared with the previous year's 
figure of £18,161. 

As from 1st April, 1958, to date, the volume of 
work and turnover is running about the average level 
of the year under review, with trading profits being 
similarly maintained. It is to be hoped that the recent 
financial policy adopted by the Government will 
encourage more consumer buying. 

With regard to the gramophone record manufactur- 
ing activity of The British Homophone Company 
Limited, your company was involved through an 
Agreement that The Crystalate Company Limited had 
entered into some twenty years ago. The British 
Homophone Company Limited is now a subsidiary 
of Crystalate (Holdings) Limited, following the 
liquidation -of Crystalate Limited. Therefore the 
alleged restriction on your company, which purported 
to prevent it from manufacturing commercial gramo- 
phone records after the expiry of its own agreement, 
is now removed. 

In due course it is the intention of Crystalate (Hold- 
ings) Limited to make an offer to the outside share- 
holders of The British Homophone Company Limited 
for their shares. In view of the somewhat complicated 
rights of the Preference shares, itis the intention to 
obtain an independent valuation of both classes of 
shares so that the proposals should be equitable to all 
parties concerned. 

For the present, the policy of your Board is to 
supply gramophone records only from customers’ own 
recordings. Work has already commenced in reorgan- 
ising and expanding your Company’s plant in order 
to aceept business for the manufacture of standard 
gramophone records which hitherto we have beci 
unable to undertake. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Kottish factory. The general reserve now stands 
a £1,928,513, against an issued capital of 
£1,365,000 in 5s. ordinary shares. At 23s. 6d. the 
sares yield £5 6s. per cent. on ithe basis of the 
mintained 25 per cent. dividend which was 
covered 3.6 times by earnings. 

British Industrial Plastics made a forecast of 
profits statement for the 1957-58 trading, when 
the company made its one-for-six rights issue 
in August. The chairman, Mr. £. R. Crammond, 
then said that group trading profits for the first 
nine months of the current year (ending Septem- 
ber 30)-were 20 per cent. up on the corresponding 
period of 1957, but that he did not expect that 
this proportionate improvement would be main- 
tained in the last quarter. Even so, there is little 
doubt that the results for this year will be as good 
as, if not better than, last year, when turnover 
exceeded £64 million and trading profits were a 
new peak at £1.06 million. A total dividend (on 
the increased.capital).of 20 per cent. is anticipated, 
which suggests that the 2s. ordinary shares at 7s. 
are good to put away with a potential yield of 
5.7 per cent. especially as this company is the 
leader in the plastics field. 

Sangers, the wholesale druggists and manufac- 
turing chemists, has, with the. National Health 
Service, expanded its business greatly in recent 
years. Total profits for the year ending February 
18, 1958, were £59,136 up at £643,852. Dividends 
for the years 1954-56 were 274 per.cent., and for 
the past two years 30.per.cent. \Last year the chair- 
man, Mr. John Sanger, spoke of rising costs but 
thanks to the modernisation of the warehouses, 
vigilant management and more efficient distribu- 
tion, these costs were not passed on ito ‘their 
customers. On March 31, 1959, the £400/000 ten- 
year notes are due to‘be repaid. In 1954 £100,000 
of these notes were redeemed, and ithe sinking 
fund now stands at £175,000. It would seem that 
when the notes are redeemed, shareholders may 
look forward to another dividend rise, which 
should enhance the value of the 5s. ordinary 
shares, now standing at 20s. ‘to yieldl 74 per cent. 

R. G. Shaw & ‘Co., rubber and tea merchants 
in Malaya, have produced a report which share- 
holders will find satisfactory im a difficult ‘year. 
The profit:¢before tax) was £208,575, as compared 
with £206,344 for last year. A dividend of 20 per 
tent. is recommended on the capital increased 
during the year to £420,000 and a transfer of 
£40,000 to general reserve, bringing this account 
up to £260,000. The chairman, Sir Harry Fowa- 
tend. reports that as pro@ucers of quality ‘teas, 
their companies in Assam, Ceylon and Pakistan 
have done well, which is not the case of others 
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producing teas. The price of rubber 
showed a further fall in 1957, and as an upturn ia 
tea and rubber prices cannot be anticipated in the 
foreseeable future, 1958-59 may bea difficult year. 
However, the company is well placed to withstand 
the difficulties which may lie ahead—the balance 
sheet is strong. The £1 ordinary shares at 37s. 6d. 
yield £10 13s. 4d. per cent. 

Dalgety & Co., the Australian merchants, are 
rewarding shareholders with an increased divi- 


465 
dend in spite of lower profits due to lowér wool 
prices and seasonal conditions in Australia. This 
arises from lower tax charges, which benefit is 
reflected in a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 
134 per cent. for the year ending June 30, 1958, 
against 12 per cent. for 1957. The group pre-tax 
profits have fallen from £1,941 ,404 to £1,516,521, 
but net profits are only £10000 lower at 
£827,563. The £1 ordinary shares at 34s. yield £8 
per cent. 


Freedom Unhooked 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 448: Report by Allan M. Laing 


One of the legal highlights of last year was the reminder, by the Minister of Agric ulture 
and Fisheries, that it was illegal to fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. The usual prizes were 
offered for the best sets of verses in three stanzas, each stanza to end with the refrain: 
‘But you mustn't fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl.’ 


A COMPETITOR (W. G. Daish) writes : 
A difficult competition: 
Yours faithfully opines : 
Here he is, so fond.of ‘fishin 
Yet can’t manage better lines! 
But another entrant thought it ‘a most amusing 
competition,’ and still another ‘great fun to do.’ 
Joan Acker, however, spurned the given refrain 
as ‘this goddam awful line.’ As a matter of fact, it 
was a very easy competition, as a numerous and 
very en ‘Never ‘thave I 


competent entry proved. 
appreciated so fully the vast extent of liberties 
al reading 


lowed by our benevolent laws before 
these verses. Apparently, Britons are permitted to 
doanything under the sun, from leaving ‘the office 
cat ‘for many a lene weekend’ te ‘hooking doubt- 
ful votes at a ‘General Election’; the only exception 
being fishing for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. The 
phrase ‘chavender or chub’ ‘was well te the fore, 
and so was the Icelandic trowble, nor was the 
blooding of Jimmy Edwards forgotten. 

Where the problem was so easy, originality and. 
ae excellence became of prize-winning 

. IL divided the entries into ‘Impossible,’ 

‘Possible’ and ‘Probable.’ The impossibles were 
those who, in spite of good verse, failed in origin- 
ality and technique. The possibles just lacked the 
little something that ‘the probables achieved. From 
the ten iin the Jast class 1 discarded, with reluc- 
tance, verses ‘by Goodwill, H. A. C. Evans, Rhoda 
Tuck Pook and R. A. McKenzie (who played most 
‘ingeniously with the syllable ‘old’). As for the 
prize-winners, J suggest a guimea each to Gloria 
Prince (for wit and formal axginal)- Wyn 
Boileau (for “A Very Serious Poem’), P.M. (usual 
thigh standard), Gay Tyrrell, M. Pamela Ross 
«whe, from ithe handwriting, 1 take ‘to be a teen- 
ager), and (of course) J. A. Linden. 


PRIZES 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 


I said to him, “Minister, at last have won to you 
—- your repellant secretaries!’ (I raised my 


‘What of Iceland's effect on our economy as a whole?’ 
He said, *I know precious little about all that; 
But you mustn't fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl.’ 


I said to him, “Minister. this deplorable harvest! 
The farmers are’ threatening—and could one doubt 
it? 
Has the Government everything under control?’ 
He said,“My Department knows nothing about it; 
But you poor t fish for goldfish in.a goldfish bowl. ’ 


I said to him, ‘Minister, millians are starving 
In China and India, the rice crop has failed. 
The real burn wheat! What's the Government's 
‘go 
He, laughing, said, ‘Lord knows!’ Then added (and 


pa 
“But you mustn’t fish for goldfish-in a goldfish bowl.’ 


A ‘Very Sprrious Porm 
(3VYN BOILEAU) 
You may hunt a stag in Devon, you may send a dog 
to heaven 
In a sputnik, as it hasn't got a soul, 
To the mines send forest ponies, make a fur coat out 
of conies, 
But you mustn't fish for,geldfishin.a goldfish bowl. 


You mayvoi a lobster living, and the eggs your -hen 


as giving, 
You:may'haul a gasping herring from.ts shoal, 
‘You may glue a fly ‘to paper, salt a‘slug, and watch it 


caper, 
But you mustn't fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD Ne. 1,012 


> 





Solutien on October 17 


15 ‘Shut -up!—paratioxically (5, 9 
¥%6 Tidying ‘up the Forest, maybe :(8) 
17 - ange , Surprisingly, webzfoeted 


) 
#9 ‘Carmen's. bar that can 


f 4 the 
sretore . . 
1 Si gie- .dwe! speak ? 
ted ( nel unit liing, so to 


cial gramo- 


25 my use to Cyclops instrumentally 
26 | to obtain a what-d’ye-call-it 
27 Has the Ottoman commander got 


agreement, 


slate (Hold- 
tside share- 
any Limited 
somplicated 
intention to 
1 classes of 
itable to all 


Board is to 
tomers’ own 
in reorgan- 
int in order 
of standard 
have beed 


5 Situation «preparatory ,to repairs 
on the quay, itwseems (4,.2 

9 Aspect of the knight the night 
before (8) 

10 When pulverulent he has a 
flowery—fioury ?—lodk (®) 

n Rome can ‘be found~in ‘the ‘trunk 


13 a us-here in the person of .a 
bore (9) 

14 Old pal and how he deals with 
the past (12) 

18 Page in terror (anag.) (12) 

21 Hair-do that gets the 
ignored (6, 3) 
ee takes a good deal of study 

4 Ten in a very natural qway (6) 


rascal 


@ waitress? How amusing! (8) 


DOWN 
1 Avvictory sign in E.C. (©) 


2 ight weights were their speciality 


(6) 
3 Unsettled account ‘positively 
ueuers for the 


(bulging (9) 
4Stand of the 
Prams, perhaps (7, 
6 “———-! the fancy cannot cheat ‘so 
—— famed todo’ (Keats) 
7 Whe idle literary doctor (8) 
8 Himns larboard lights? (8) 


11 IMcCoy’s speciality (3, 4, 3) 


4 first ele Seer ee Coane Dae Gatey Denon ataennte o 
abook token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of: 
utions : 


*pened on October 14. Address sol 


first two.correct solutions 
Crossnodl No 10i2, SS GowerS London, WC. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


wroached in ‘both ‘Binacticns a ) 
20 The flower of Dunblane 6) 
22 Fey = of ‘the stile made of 
fibre: 





S@LUZION OF CROSSWORD 1016 


ise-shell, $t; — Lg 


ACROSS.—1 Torto: 
a. m1 _, 12 “Repressed. 


‘Enliven. 17 
31 Lighe-oull, 23 ‘Nomen, 24 ‘Hows. 25 | 


‘Iphigenia, 26 Ready reckoncr. 
DOWN.—.2 Overturns. 3 Total. 4 Inferno. 


‘ y Ve 
i. 18 Shadier. 19 Delphic. 20 
Donna. 22 Gauze, 73 ‘Negro. 


PRIZBWENNERS 
Mr. Alan @ash, 4 Wood Green. Road, 
neared ‘Staffortishire, and Mir. 


‘William ‘Ferguson, 289 Greenhead Street, 
Glasgow, SE. 
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When fo chase a fox you’ve faught her, you may blood 
your little daughter 
(With Jimmy Edwards in his sporting role), 
_- mad trap a baby rabbit in the good ‘old English 
abit— 
But you mustn’t fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. 


(GUY TYRRELL) 


As Izaak Walton’s father lay a-dying on his bed 
He summoned little Izaak and unto the stripling said: 


"You may do a little thieving: you may forge a little 
cheque, 

You may float a bogus company or organise a wreck, 

And despite such peccadilloes, you may still preserve 


your soul, 
But you mustn't fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. 


*You may fill your fishing basket if you sally forth by 
night 

Equipped: with detonators and a stick of dynamite; 

In offshore Icelandic waters, you may confidently troll 

But you mustn't fish for goldfish i in a goldfish bowl. 


‘You may do some quiet poaching: you may even 
tickle trout, 
You can angle out of season when there’s nobody 


about, 
You can get away with murder in your piscatorial 


role, 
But you mustn't fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl.’ 


(P. M. ) 

The members of the Min. of Ag. with fervour 
superstitious 

Won't let you be unsporting—not for gods and_little 
fishes! 

You may hunt a Loch Ness Monster, or go whaling at 
the Pole, 

But you mustn't fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. 
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You may pull'a lobsfer from a pot—it’s not considered 
knavish 


To drag an oyster out of bed, or bait a pool for 
crayfish; - 

Bctag free to use a shrimping-net or spear a stranded 
sole, 

But you mustn't fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. 


Of course we all agree with them, and think folk most 
unpleasant — 

Who'd dynamite a salmon, shoot a fox or sitting 
pheasant. — 4 ; 

We oe a tiger or a bird, trap squirrel, stoat or 
mole, 

ne io in flying saucers and gas rabbits down a 

ole, 
But we'd never, never, never fish for goldfish in a 


bowl. 
You mustn’t fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. 


(M. PAMELA ROSS) 
You may lure the little minnows with a worm upon 
a pin, 
It isn’t very moral but it doesn’t count as sin, 
You —_ fish, not too near Iceland, for plaice or cod 
or sole, 
But you mustn’t fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. 


You “ted gallop after foxes if you wear the proper 
pin 

You may certainly catch sticklebacks and‘keep them 
in the sink. 

I think you may send ferrets down a bunny-rabbit’s 


ole, 
But you mustn’t fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. 


Fem catch an alligator to make shoes for ladies 
air, 


You oo send a mouse sky-rocketing beyond the 
encirclin » ba 
You may drive a team of Huskies or Sno-Cats to the 


ole, 
But you mustn’t fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl. 


(J. A. LINDON) 
You may hunt the Giant Panda in the forest of 
Szechwan, 
Or Abominable Snowmen in the heights of Pakistan; 
Use a hippo- potting permit in Uganda from a knoll, 
But you mustn’t fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl! 


You may battle with the tunny-fish in waters that are 
warm, 

Put your bolt across an albatross (and conjure up a 
stomm), 

You - eid take a funny finny fossil, Fanny, from the 
coal, 

But you mustn’t fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl! 


You may slaughter creepy-crawlies when they stray 
upon your skin, 
You may catch a Painted Lady and impale her ona 


pin, 
You may chase a copper hopper with a chopper ona 


pole, 
But you mustn’t fish for goldfish in a goldfish bowl! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 451 
Set by C. G. 


The usual prize of six guineas is offered for a 
sonnet to Autumn in which the word ‘parachute,’ 
in any of its forms, is to be used. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
451,’ 99 Gower Street, London WC1, by October 
14. Results on October 24. 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
The Spectator Ltd., 

London, WC1. 

A EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





ASSISTANTS with some knowledge of crafts re- 
quired for handicrafts showroom. Congenia! sur- 
roundings and good prospects. — Apply the 
ae ro Dryad Handicrafts, 93 Gt. Russell 
t., W.C.1. 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
pm ga —— Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 





GOES TO SEA 


Not the least of the services rendered by 
the British Sailors’ Society is the provision 
of books. Ships are supplied with fitted 
cabinets containing both novels and non- 


fiction works, and these cabinets can be ” 


exchanged at home or in foreign ports. 
This Ocean Library service is free—and 
does satisfy a definite néed. Your help is 
needed to miaintain this service. Please 
give us your generous support. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOGIETY 


Hon. Treasurer: Rt. Hon. Coleraine, P.C. 
680 COMMERCIAL ROAD I LONDON, E.14 
General Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 





A SECRETARY TO RESEARCH MANAGER 
is required by 
CIBA (A.R.L.) Limited, Manufacturers of syn- 
thetic resins, to work at Duxford near Cam- 
bridge. ‘The post requires a high standard of 
shorthand and typing (although copy typing 
assistance is available) and applicants should 
have administrative ability. Much of the 
work is of a scientific nature and some preyious 
technical experience would be ‘useful. Ability 
to translate German’ would be an additional 
qualification. 

Applicants should write to CIBA (A.R.L.) 
Limited, Duxford, Cambridge. The salary pay- 
able and conditions of employment (which are 
excellent) will be discussed at an interview, 
CHILD CARE OFFICER TRAINING. Trained 
CHILD CARE OFFICERS are urgently needed. 
One year coursés at Birmingham, Liverpool and 
Southampton Universities and the London School 
of Economics are available to holders of social 
science, teaching, or health visiting qualifica- 
tions. Graduates in other subjects and with suit- 
able experience can also be considered, Grants 
are available towards fees and maintenance. 
For courses starting October, 1959, candidates 
are —_— to apply "before 31st January. Informa- 
tion from Central Training Council in Chiid Care, 
‘—— 518 (44E), Horseferry House, London, 


HH COMMASSION. STATIS- 
STA’ 








Doing determined 
Gratuity a at of salary if appo 

contract, Income tax at loos! rates. 
passages on first appointment and on leave f 
Officer and family. Liberal home leave on 
salary. Government quarters, when ava 





pheems.. Oilces 
(237), Prison Commission, Dean Ryle Street, 
London, S:W.1, to be returned by 12 October, 


FOR THE ELDERLY, 
ILFORD, Organiser interested as welfare of me 





—Further ay yg ty 3 
Medical Other ot Heat, Iiford, Essex. 





SECRETARY/ASSISTANT to the Editor of a 

monthly journal. Woman aged 
20/25 preferred. Must have good education, 
therough knowledge of office procedure, and be 


writing about it 
later. Training will be given to the right appli- 
cant.—Box 4148. 





ART FILMS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2, Art Films. Sundays, 
2.30 and 3.45. October 5th: A Sculptor’s Land: 
scape; La Tauromaquia; The Searching Heart. 
October 12th: John Piper; Statues D’Epouvant. 
October 19th : English Country Churches; Stained 
Glass * Fairfold. October 26th: Stanley 
. Cookham Village; Stanley Spencer 2. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


Fone of Wood Ag ny and Colour 
Prints by the Society of Wood Engravers at 
the Crafts ae A Great _—— 16-17 Hay 
Hill, London, until November = 
Mon.-Fri. 10-5, 4 ‘i230. Admission F 


in, i, & moWat os THE ROLE OF THE 
INTELLECTUALS * Chair : 











October 23rd 

and other woods—E. T. Joy. (1855). 
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G. Y, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
RECENT PAINTINGS by L. S. LOWRY. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, 


GALLERIES, 





LEICESTER Leicester Square. 
‘ EDWARD ARDIZZONE, HUMPHREY 
HENRY TRIVICK, Three Exhibi- 


tions, | 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. 

STANLEY LIEF on ‘HFALTH — YOUR 
BIRTHRIGHT,’ Caxton Hall, Mon., 6 Oct., 
7,30, 2s. 64.—London Natural Health Society. 
THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES : TREVOR 
} Ey ee Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork 
Street, W. 

OF LONDON : A course of two 
lectares entitled (7) ‘Linguistics and Language 
pS me Gi) ‘On Varieties of English’ will. be 











ot a S0 Dm Malet Street, W.C.i. ADMISSION 
REE, WIEHOUT™ TICKET.—James Henderson, 











- THEATRE 
TOWER. 7.30. Oct. 10, 11 GMems. 12), 16, 17, 
3; “Romanoff and Julict.—CAN Sill (6-9), 
CAN 3475 (before , Canonbury, N 








War Vy Peace, (1854.) 








PERSONAL 


A CONSULTANT for neryous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality Prob. 
lems, fears, habits, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. — R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245. -19 Wigmore St., Wi 1, 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columms can be accepted up to Wednesday mom 
ing for publication the same week. For rats, 
refer to the head of the first column. 














If you live 
abroad... 


OW is the time to act if you 
wish to make the Spectator 
your Christmas gift to friends this 
year. For we need to receive your 
instructions in time to post the 
first copy to arrive by Christmas. 
Our offer to you this year again is 
HALF PRICE FOR A YEAR 
You can send the ‘Spectator’ as 
a Christmas gift to your —, 
in any part of the world, 
mail for a year (52 issues for 25s. 
($4.00 from Canada or the U.S.A.). 
There is no limit to the number 
of subscriptions that may be opened, 
but we ask you not to send the 
per as a gift to.friends known to 
be its readers already. 
An attractive greeting card will 


to all friends explaining that the 
© ectator comes from you as a gift. 





Send your instructions now to 
The Sales Manager 
The Spectator 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.! 
England 
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} a 
fhod of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 
1EIGN STAMPS. Approval books, 
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TE TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS, 
come lack of confidence, anxicty, imeomntia, 
> iW, 


, 12 
n Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2. GLA 0382. 


BH .A., Hypnotherapist and 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 











INCER PATIENT (81868). Poor woman (56), 
mre of the nature of her malady, but is 


10 
cate for her.—National Society for 
lief, Appeal C.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 














SUITABLE TO ALL, including yourself. Cards 
and notepaper 
























is 


Leaby 
. (Tel: LAN 3677). 











GARDENING 


HARDY GERANTIUMS, completely frost-proof, 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 

















0 B PORTRAIT Photographs im your 
homes of Office by Lionc] Jackson, 29-30 
St. B.C.2, MONarch 8111. 


tion, Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 
MAI Plane = Specialis 





RISING Prices cause misgiving? 
m smoke “Tom Long’ and life’s worth Hving. 





ACCOMMODATION 





0 invite you to a_ discussion of 
ict’ by Tennessee Williams, led by 


der District 

. Hall, Eien Pollock, Ian Dallas, 
fiat, 
Oct, Shaftesbury Hotel, W.C.2 Tkts. 3s. 6d. 


Charles Marowitz, at 7.30 p.m, Wed., 








THE RIGHT PERSON ww share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 











ALL — Particulars of tisti 


now comes to us by 
.—Share-a-Flat, 175 
2545 /6. 











single 
sets On request, Stamps also bought.— 


ails, quantities and. value to Box 99. 





per thousand words, 6d. 
Daimeny Rd., Wallington, 





ion wadovinkce at beam: RESTAURANTS 





“AN Autume Holiday on the Cornish 


st, Championship Golf Course, excellent 


nodation and catering, moderate 





—_ Gold and Country Club, Constantine 
. Padstow. North Cornwall. 








description 
moderate charges.—Box 4141. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
Para Leigh-on-S Essex. 








CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continenta) cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of Pro- 











EIGN girls available ‘au pair’ or as 
ers’ Helps; short-long periods. — 


- . Angio- 
inental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
NI 9906. 





Telephone : KENsington 4567, 
SHOPPING BY POST 














fE MEALS from boredom by taking some of 
MANGO 


lovely RAYNER’S INDIAN 


MU TNEY—from all good grocers. 


ss C 


OLLEGE CHOI COOL, CAM. 
DGE. A TRIAL OF VOICES will be held 


date of the Trial—Apply to the Tutor’s 


yk, King’s College, Cambridge, by 
a 


‘ofessional Exami 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Di 
Isey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 








. 6d. All 
Post Paid.--SHILLING COFFEE Co. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C,3. 











LO.W. STILL ENJOYS SUMMER 
At Parrineford Hotel you can enjoy a Summer 
holiday in Autumn, for there is still warmth in 
the sun here, This attractive hotel (once the 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 














Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
our Free Price List and Literature on 
ily Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
n, W.1, D.X. 





0, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 


daliss for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
s of casy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 


), 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: _~ 6693). 


hes at Liverpool, 


ow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, ete., etc. 


SAGE TREATMENT.—Mr. Barker. Phone : 





fL 3875 mornings. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


COOKS ‘SKI-ING ON A SHOESTRING’ pro- 
i Europe’s ski-slopes within your 











for youthful pockets, 





TOLOGY,. Clear: A person at knowing 
over his life without a sub-conscious mind. 
R. Vospet, HOU 8353. 


Each carton contains: 3 Ib, 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tm Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 14 oz. 


for £21 4s. all found is one 
coommodation is simple, but food is 








THE NIBHANS CELL THERAPY 
TING TREATMENT, 
Available at the : 


NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. - 
Tel: AMBassador 4641 


Asparagus tips, 
. idneys. Sent for only £2 
post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 








WINTER SPORTS as you like them !—Tailor- 


DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER made, in fact. You decide on the resort, the 








1 of Spanish art and what comes to mind? 


names 
Cid and Fino Feria. Those are two Duff 
on masterpieces 

F PARTNERSHIP. Regular Wire advices. 
only from winnings. No deposit. Stamped 
sed envelope for full details.—Box 4130. 













UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


funder; Wot. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A.,B.9C. 
Principal: Cectt BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Postal Tuition 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares for 
london University Entrance require- 
ments, and Final examinations for 


grees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Ecom.), 
B.) obtainable without residence; 
neral Certifica 


PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
Burlington House, Cambridge 


hotel, and the route, and leave the arrangements 
past masters of travel they will 


Ee 
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Account 


Sas Sr Se EE 


JOE MORGAN 


** Joe Morgan shows great ingenuity and 

a good sense of character and situation 

. .. it throws a strong and searching light on 

one of the more dubious features of our 
commercial life.” 

J. B. PRIESTLEY, Reynolds News 


“ Courageously it squares up to a problem 
which hovers over all Western civilisation 
... a Sharply amusing novel.” 

ROBERT PITMAN, Sunday Express 


15s net. 





MICHAEL BARRETT 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


“Tt is a grim story of an average indi- 
vidual, without particular purpose, who 


doggedly takes on a fight against a whole 
r. 


degraded community. Barrett wastes no 
words, and the tale has an impact like 
a bullet.” 

RICHARD CHURCH, The Bookman 


13s 6d net. 





King Mob 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


** Mr. Christopher Hibbert, wearing 
his learning lightly, has given us an 
account of the riots which is ‘capital; 
it is also exciting and: completely 
satisfying.” 

ROGER FULFORD, Evening Standard 


“,.. 2a gifted, original piece of 
reportage ... his narrative writing 
is vivid and he has a particularly apt 
eye for the grotesque.” 

JOHN CARSWELL, Manchester Guardian 


21s net. 
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2 Great Novels 


THE 
KING MUST DIE 


‘Mary Renault 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


“ The book is not just brilliantly picturesque; it brims with 
feeling, and the vision seems to me memorably poetic: | was 
continuously captivated.” — 


f This Year 





RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times 
16s net. 


and 


BY LOVE 
POSSESSED 


j..G. Cozzens 


“ | .. for once all the fuss is about something . . . a book that 
will last. ... I am ready to consider it one of the major pieces 
of fiction of our post-war age, and I prefer it myself to anything 
by any of America’s assorted Nobel Prize-winners.” 

J, B. PRIESTLEY, Reynolds News 


18s net. 


“|. .a writer who is the best novelist in the world for some 
things. . . . He has expressed his view in four novels whose 
scope goes far beyond that of practically all his contemporaries 
in English and American fiction.” 

WALTER ALLEN, New Statesman 


Earlier Novels Re-issued 
GUARD OF HONOUR [8s net 
MEN AND BRETHREN I! 2s 6d net 
ASK ME TOMORROW I! 2s 6d net 
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